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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


ALL human beings, including politicians, are governed by 
the law of self-preservation, and self-preservation compels 
individuals involved in shady transactions to save them- 
selves at all costs—even at the cost of vera- 
city. The very qualities responsible for the 
original offence make the second offence, the 
denial, comparatively easy. It is surprising 
that any one should be found to contest an obvious platitude 
founded on universal experience. Since government began, 
countless Governments have perpetrated infamies, but there is 
no recorded instance of any Government having “owned up” 
when suspected or detected. Hypocrisy has been defined as 
the homage which vice pays to virtue. No public man can 
afford to admit that he is a knave. If his Majesty’s present 
Ministers entered into a corrupt compact with the Transvaal 
Government, whereby, contrary to our traditional policy, they 
undertook to guarantee a Colonial loan, in return for which 
General Botha, in spite of his public and private pledges to the 
contrary, promised to repatriate so many thousand Chinese 
coolies, it stands to reason that both parties will deny the 
existence of any such bargain until they are black in the face. 
We need therefore attach no more importance to the Colonial 
Under Secretary’s efforts to mislead the British Parliament than to 
the Transvaal Premier’s similar efforts in the Transvaal Parlia- 
ment: these are the tricks of a not very exalted trade. That 
there is a secret bargain of a peculiarly disgraceful character 
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between the two Governments is beyond ‘all possible probable 
shadow of doubt, all possible doubt whatever,” as may be 
gathered from a brief recital of the ascertained and ascertainable 
facts. Mr. Winston Churchill’s demeanour under cross-ex- 
amination by Mr. Alfred Lyttelton and other Unionists was 
so much corroborative evidence of the grave allegation in the 
last number of the National Review. We make no apology for 
recurring to an incident which will inevitably exercise an impor- 
tant if not a decisive influence on the fortunes of the Cabinet. 
General Botha came to England ostensibly to attend the 
Imperial Conference, but actually to secure certain concessions 
from the Home Government to which the Transvaal Boers 
attached great importance, and which their leader felt confident 
of extorting from our squeezable statesmen with the co-opera- 
tion of the pro-Boers in the House of Commons and on the Press. 
These concessions comprised, infer alia, the dismemberment of 
Natal by the retrocession of the provinces appropriated to that 
Colony after the war; the annexation to the Transvaal of the 
Imperial Protectorate of Swaziland ; the acquisition of Delagoa 
Bay—a fairly large order; but, be it remembered, the Trans- 
vaal Premier held a trump card, as he might save and could 
certainly smash the Liberal Party by his policy towards Chinese 
labour, 


IT is a matter of common knowledge that the Ministerial 
majority surged into Westminster on an ocean of “ terminolo- 
gical inexactitudes” on the subject of Chinese 
“slavery” at the General Election a year and a 
half ago. Their supporters in the country were 
growing increasingly restive at the non-fulfilment of rash 
promises to repatriate the Chinese, and a host of fanatics of 
the Seely-Mackarness-Byles variety, numbering well over a 
hundred members of Parliament, had banded themselves 
together, and were sworn to destroy the Government unless 
these promises were realised. There is reason to believe 
that General Botha had little difficulty on the subject of 
Swaziland. Our “Imperial” statesmen were only too anxious 
to surrender an Imperial Protectorate to the Boers, and, 
though it has not so far been deemed “opportune” to make 
any public announcement on the subject, it is believed in 
well-informed quarters that Swaziland, with its large warlike 
native population, will be handed over to the tender mercies 
of the Transvaal in the not very distant future, with the 
probable result of precipitating a bloody war, the brunt of 
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which would fall upon Imperial troops and the cost, ex hypothesi, 
upon the Imperial (i.e, the home) taxpayer. In return for 
this “concession” General Botha was asked to pledge his 
Government to repatriate the Chinese coolies as their contracts 
expired, but he was compelled to refuse, as he was publicly 
committed not to repatriate until an adequate substitute was 
found, and it was understood that the whole labour problem 
would be investigated by a strong Commission before any 
final decision was reached. Speaking in the Transvaal on 
February 13—i.e., only a few weeks before he came to England 
—the Transvaal Premier gave this categorical undertaking : 
“The talk of wholesale repatriation regardless of consequences 
is nonsense. I say emphatically that nothing shall be done to 
embarrass the mines so far as unskilled labour is concerned. 
We want to restore confidence in the country.” In private 
General Botha expressed himself emphatically against any 
violent dislocation of the labour market. The Home Govern- 
ment was put in a very tight place by General Botha’s refusal to 
accede to their demand. Even Lord Elgin hesitated to make 
the other “concessions” solicited by General Botha, viz., the 
dismemberment of Natal, the purchase of Delagoa Bay, etc. 
Meanwhile, Sir Henry Campell-Bannerman was bombarded 
with threatening remonstrances from the Seelyites, culminating 
in an ultimatum, memorial, petition, letter, or whatever Parlia- 
mentary quibblers prefer to call the document—the name is 
immaterial—backed by considerably more than 100 members 
of Parliament, bluntly declaring that unless the Chinese were 
repatriated the petitioners, or whatever Ministerial prevaricators 
may please to call them, would vote against the Government. 
That this document has no corporeal existence at the present 
time goes without saying. The remonstrants were numerous 
enough to place Ministers in a minority, and they seem to 
have convinced the Prime Minister that unlike other recalcitrant 
sections of his followers with which he was in difficulties—such 
as the Temperance Party, the Welsh Disestablishers and the 
Passive Resisters—they meant business. The painful position 
was frankly explained to General Botha, who was naturally 
almost as anxious to preserve the present pro-Boer Government 
as the pro-Boers are to be preserved, and the situation was 
eventually saved, as well as the honour of all the parties con- 
cerned, by the brilliant suggestion of some unknown genius that 
the Transvaal should float a loan of £5,000,000 under the 
guarantee of the Home Government, in return for which douceur 
all Chinese coolies whose contracts expired this year should be 
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repatriated. It is uncertain whether General Botha committed 
himself beyond the present year—possibly he has another loan 
in view. 


FROM the Boer standpoint the transaction is ex¢eedingly attrac- 
tive, in spite of the frightful losses which any sudden dislocation 
of the labour market must inflict on a sorely 
stricken community revolving round a highly 
organised industry such as deep-level gold-mining. 
For the wealthiest Colony in the Empire tu secure a privilege 
consistently refused to all British self-governing Colonies for 
more than thirty years, no matter how urgent their need or how 
deep their distress, is undoubtedly a great feather in General 
Botha’s cap, all the more as it has a cash value of approximately 
£50,000 a year, viz., the difference between the interest on an 
unguaranteed loan and the interest on a guaranteed loan. The 
proceeds will be exclusively devoted to doles to the Boers upon 
whose votes General Botha depends for his political existence, 
while the unfortunate British will pay the piper in every sense 
of the word, because not only will the lion’s share of the interest 
fall on them, but the reduction of unskilled Chinese labour 
necessitates a proportionate reduction of skilled—i.e., British— 
labour; moreover, the crisis will aggravate the difficulties between 
British employers and British employed,’ caused by necessary 
economies in the wages bill of the Rand companies. Then 
again—and this is not the least seductive aspect of the bargain to 
the Boers, who are anxious to convince the British that South 
Africa belongs to them—the action of the Imperial Government 
in guaranteeing the Transvaal loan makes it impracticable 
for the adjoining Colonies of Cape Colony and Natal to obtain 
money on the ordinary ierms, as the London market is 
temporarily spoilt for Colonial purposes. Their development 
will consequently be arrested. The sense of injustice aroused 
throughout the British portion of the Empire by this invidious 
distinction in favour of a Boer Government can be more 
easily imagined than described. Let us reiterate our charge 
against the Home Government in the plainest possible terms. 
We do not accuse Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman or any other 
Cabinet Minister of personal corruption in the sense that they 
are putting public money into their own pockets—that would 
be unfair and extravagant, though in view of Lord Tweedmouth’s 
membership of the Government on the one hand and his con- 
nection with Meux’s brewery which supplies beer to the Services 
on the other we cannot see that the Cabinet are entitled to give 
themselves virtuous airs, They have not attained the standard set 
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up for Czesar’s wife. Wedo categorically accuse the British Premier 
and those of his colleagues who were privy to the transaction of 
entering into a corrupt compact with General Botha by offering 
hima bribe in the shape of the Imperial guarantee, approximately 
worth about £50,000 a year, to repatriate the Chinese coolies. 
We accuse Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman of making this 
bargain under the pressure of a section of his supporters, who 
threatened to vote against the Government unless the Chinese 
were repatriated. The palmiest days of Walpole contain nothing 
more scandalous than the employment of our national credit for 
the purpose of preventing a party split, of saving party seats, and 
incidentally of ensuring Ministerial salaries. 


THE disclosure which we were able to make last month was 
received by the guilty parties precisely as might have been fore- 
,, seen—furious attacks on the National Review in 

the Radical yellow Press, headed by Mr. Cad- 
bury’s organ, indignant denials by Ministers in the House of 
Commons; but all intelligible explanation of this sinister de- 
parture in British policy was conspicuous by its absence from 
every Ministerial utterance. In fact, up to the time of writing 
there has been no attempt at an explanation beyond the absurd 
suggestion of Mr. Winston Churchill, which seems to have been 
borrowed from the Daily News, in reply to Mr. Faber (June 4), 
that “ among the reasons which influenced his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in their decision to accord the Imperial guarantee in question 
to the Transvaal Government was a desire that the credit of that 
Government should, in the early days of its existence, be inde- 
pendent of the favour or illwill of powerful local interests.” 
No one will be taken in by this puerility. If our pro-Boer 
Government had merely wanted to secure fair play for their 
Boer friends, and had any grounds for believing that the 
Transvaal would be unable to float a loan of five million pounds 
on reasonable terms owing to local financial opposition, they 
could easily have got it underwritten in London by one of the 
great financial houses who have no connection with South Africa, 
any of which would have been only tvo delighted to oblige the 
Government apart from the substantial profits of the enterprise. 
The Colonial Under Secretary sticks at nothing. He is “the 
limit.” He had the effrontery to suggest that there was nothing 
peculiar in the present transaction; but his colleague, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when pressed for precedents of 
Imperial guarantees of loans to Colonies having full responsible 
government, was compelled to confess that there had been no 
such privilege accorded since the year 1873, i.c., thirty-four years 
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ago. We append Mr. Asquith’s written reply to Colonel Lock- 
wood’s searching question : 


Guarantees have been given in favour of three loans raised by New Zealand 
and three raised by Canada. New Zealand: (1) A loan of £500,000 in 1857 
(20 and 21 Vict. cap. 51) to provide for the payment of debts due by the Colony 
and for the purchase of native lands ; (2) a loan of £500,000in 1866 (29 and 30 
Vict. cap. 104) for the purpose of expenses in connection with the New 
Zealand War, immigration, and other purposes ; (3) a-loan of £1,000,000 in 
1870 (33 and 34 Vict. cap. 40) for the construction of roads, bridges, and other 
communications, and for the introduction of settlers Canada: (1) A loan 
of £3,000,000 in 1867 (30 Vict. cap. 16) for the construction of a railway con- 
necting Quebec and Halifax ; (2) a loan of £300,000 in 1869 (32 and 33 Vict. 
cap. 101) for the purchase of Rupert’s Land from the Hudson Bay Company ; 
(3) a loan of £3,600,000 in 1873 (36 and 37 Vict. cap. 45) for the construction 
of the Pacific Railway and the improvement and enlargement of the Canadian 
canals: This loan was, to the extent of 41,100,000, in lieu of a guaranteed 
loan of that amount which had been authorised in 1870 (33 and 34 Vict. 
cap. 82) for the construction of fortifications, but was not raised. 


All the world knows the true explanation of the Imperial 
guarantee. It is part of a corrupt compact between the British 
and Boer Governments, to their mutual advantage and to the 
mutual detriment of their respective countries. General Botha 
is faithfully carrying out his contract. When he came to England 
he was opposed to the repatriation of the Chinese, but was 
converted by a bribe which provides him with a splendid cam- 
paign fund to squander among his supporters @ Ja Kruger. The 
Transvaal will sink to the level of Tammany Hall, thanks to 
Liberal generosity. 


OuR assertion that the Transvaal Premier had seen fit to change 
his policy on the labour question excited vehement denials in 
—" Botha’s@@"Y quarters. People — se to believe a 
“ Gratitude.” such a sensible statesman as General Botha 

had shown himself to be in his speeches would 
consent to inflict untold injury on his country in order to help 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Co. out of an electioneering 
difficulty. But on June 14 General Botha’confirmed our state- 
ment by announcing in the Transvaal Parliament that “it had 
been decided not to re-enact the Labour Ordinance, but to send the 
Chinese home immediately on the expiration of their contracts. 
The Chinese indentures would begin to expire this month, and 
16,000 would expire before December 31 next.” As a pretext for 
his volte-face, General Botha audaciously asserted “that the 
supply of native labour had for some time in a marked 
manner been exceeding the demand,” but it is noteworthy 
that he only made this discovery after the loan ‘ negotia- 
tions.” He gratefully acknowledged that “the warmest thanks 
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of the Transvaal were due to the Imperial Government for 
the generous way in which it had guaranteed the five million 
pound loan.” He also announced the withdrawal of the Trans- 
vaal from the Customs Convention, which presumably involves 
the loss of the British preference of 25 per cent., which may be 
regarded as one of the first fruits of the non possumus attitude 
of the Home Government at the Imperial Conference, unless 
it was another term in the Bannerman-Botha bargain. Largely 
owing to Lord Elgin’s jerrymandering of the Constitution, the 
Progressive Oppositionis numerically small, but unlike some other 
Oppositions, it possesses both brains and backbone. Sir George 
Farrar entered a powerful protest against the! ruinous decision 
of the Boer Tammany, which we hope may be emphasised in 
our mis-called Imperial Parliament. The guarantee was a fresh 
instance of Downing Street interference in the domestic 
affairs of the Colony. The Transvaal Government, at the very 
outset of self-governing institutions, had allowed the vital ques- 
tion of labour to be taken out of their hands and settled by the 
English, a confession that the Boers were incapable of ad- 
ministering the finances of the Colony without outside assist- 
ance. The only parallel case in recent times was the loan 
guaranteed by the Imperial Government to the Crown Colony of 
Jamaica after the earthquake, and the only conceivable explana- 
tion of the action of the Botha Government in accepting such 
assistance was that they too foresaw a financial earthquake asa 
result of their own policy. It would be idle henceforward to 
hope to attract capital for fresh experiments, and the-finest low- 
grade mining proposition in the world would be ruined for want 
of sympathetic treatment. Sir George Farrar was admirably 
supported by Sir Percy Fitzpatrick and Mr. Drummond Chaplin, 
the latter making a masterly speech, turning General Botha 
inside out. 


THE Campbell-Bannerman Cabinet should never be allowed to 
hear the last of this deal, of which some of them are heartily 

ashamed, as may be inferred from Mr. Asquith’s 
ae Wd o statement that. the loan will not be pe 
Vatontats. this year! Unfortunately the Unionist Oppo- 
sition is so feeble, not only in numbers, but in spirit and 
pugnacity, that it seems hopeless to expect our Front Benches 
to fight this infamy as it should be fought, as it would have 
been fought by Lord Randolph Churchill a quarter of a century 
ago, or by Mr. Chamberlain were he in his place in the House. 
In the absence of leadership and in the face of the plentiful 
douches of cold water which are poured by the Whips on 
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every enterprise, it is doubtless difficult for the Unionist rank 
and file to take effective action. Thereputation of Parliament as 
an imperial organ is sinkingflower and lower. The surrender 
of the Orange River Colony to the Boers is unworthy of 
a day’s] discussion. The Imperial Conference is altogether 
beneath the notice of our very provincial House of Commons. 
There is, however, absolutely no excuse for any remissness 
outside the walls of our paralytic Parliament, and we would 
strongly urge upon all Unionist speakers never to address a 
public meeting without retailing this scandalous transaction. 
The Government must be made to stink in the nostrils of the 
people. Ifthe English are slow in grasping an idea, they are 
quick to spot a swindle, and they have never tolerated political 
thimble-rigging. The bribe to General Botha is an additional 
point in favour of Tariff Reform, as one of the stock arguments, 
or rather “ brickbats,” hurled by Free Traders—especially by 
Unionist Free Traders—is the assertion that any departure 
from our present pure and immaculate fiscal system would 
involve us in a labyrinth of corruption, which is alleged to be 
incident to Protection. But no Protectionist Government has 
ever involved itself in a shadier transaction than the Bannerman 
Cabinet in bribing General Botha in its own electioneering 
interests. Had such an episode occurred abroad, all the Peck- 
sniffs of the British Press would be turning up the whites of 
their eyes, and would be thanking God that they are not as 
these corrupt foreigners are. Their present silence is a fine 
exhibition of British hypocrisy worthy of the Nonconformist 
conscience. 


It is beginning to dawn on many well-meaning people that 
they made considerable donkeys of themselves during General 


Botha’s visit. Rarely has our national tendency 
to “slop over” been more ridiculous. It was 
only right and proper to extend a hearty and 
hospitable welcome to the Transvaal Premier and his family. 
They were our guests, and it was our duty to give them a 
good time, all the more on account of the “late unpleasant- 
ness,” but that we should”actually exploit the episode to glorify 
our noble selves and to celebrate one of the supreme follies of our 
history, would be astounding if the same sort of thing had never 
happened before. After defeating the Boers at the end of two and 
a half years’ war which cost 25,000 lives and 250 million pounds, 
and after establishing British supremacy in South Africa on the 
principle of equal treatment for all white men, our politicians, with- 
out a shade of a shadow of excuse, wantonly and treacherously 
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sacrificed the objects of the war, restored the Boer régime founded 
on racial inequality, and handed over the sub-continent to the 
Dopperdom. Thanks to his Majesty’s Ministers South Africa 
will become a Dutch federation, cultivating Boer ideals, 
nominally under the British flag, as our naval protection is 
cheap, instead of a British federation cherishing British ideals. 
There is no resemblance to the Canadian analogy, which 
comforts the self-complacent, because, as Lord Milner has 
pointed out, there is no British province in South Africa to 
counterbalance Boerdom as there was in Canada when we gave 
self-government to French Quebec. All that remains of the 
Empire for practical purposes is gallant little Natal and unoccu- 
pied Rhodesia, sundered from one another by three Boer States. 
The Westminster Gazette—the Daily Telegraph of the present 
Government—declares that Liberal policy in South Africa 
excites “universal applause.” Other Radical organs upbraid 
Lord Rosebery for declining to lead the cheers. The Liberal 
ex-Premier has told us that the present Government is not 
entitled to “ the common courtesies of life” from him—a cryptic 
utterance which conceivably alludes to the Liberal Imperialist 
betrayal of South Africa, which will sully the reputation of 
the Liberal League for all time. There have been many treasons 
to British interests during the last hundred and twenty years. The 
practice of perfidy seems to have set in with the abandonment of 
the Loyalists who had heroically upheld the British cause during 
the American War of Secession, but no previous betrayal is 
more gross and flagrant than the desertion of our fellow 
kinsmen in South Africa, whom we have deliberately replaced 
under the sjambok of the Boers. Since the loss of the American 
Colonies Great Britain has suffered no loss comparable to the 
loss of British South Africa, which our demented politicians are 
making a subject of rejoicing. 


IT is something that we have one statesman of sufficient courage 
and sincerity to look facts in the face, however disagreeable they 
Lord Milner’s ™Y be, who refuses to prophesy smooth things, 
Protest. or to cry peace when there is no peace. It is 
because of these rare qualities that Lord Milner 
enjoys the exceptional and ever-increasing confidence of 
Englishmen of all classes who look in vain for wisdom or virility 
to the time-serving Mandarins on the four Front Benches of the 
two Houses of Parliament. That Lord Milner should be vilified 
for his “violence” by the authors of the great betrayal goes 
without saying—that he should be feebly supported by the 
Unionist Press is no reflection on him. It is merely another 
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symptom of the decay of national spirit, which excites the con- 
cern of all patriotic Englishmen revisiting this country after an 
interval, who are literally appalled by the fearful increase of 
luxury, the passionate pursuit of pleasure, the general absence of 
conviction, patriotism or enthusiasm, the fatuousself-complacency 
of our professional politicians, the paralysis and provincialism of 
Parliament, the hysterical sensationalism of the Press. One party 
in the State is run by doctrinaires and the other by dilettanti. 
Happily there is so far no reason to believe that the prevailing vices 
have seriously infected the mass of the community. We believe 
that Englishmen could be roused in a national cause to as great 
efforts as they ever made in the past, but they have always relied 
upon leadership which is so conspicuously lacking at the present 
day. In his speech at York (May 31), Lord Milner, who has 
a great reception wherever he appears, because people believe 
in him not only on account of his ability and distinction, 
but because they feel him to be an honest and fearless man who 
means what he says and says what he means, began by apologising 
for what might seem “strong language.” It gave him no 
pleasure to criticise the Government of the day on Imperial any 
more than on foreign questions. As “an old servant of the 
Crown,” his instinct was to side with the Ministers on such 
issues, and he fervently desired to see the development of a 
generally accepted policy which would keep them outside Party 
controversy. In some respects we seemed to be attaining the goal 
of a national policy, and no fair-minded Unionist would refuse 
his tribute of respect to Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Morley for 
giving continuity to the policy of two great departments of State, 
and for removing Foreign Affairs and India respectively from the 
vortex of Party strife. ‘ What is even more laudable, because in 
view of the attitude of a certain section of their supporters it 
was more difficult and required greater courage, is the firmness 
with which alike in Egypt and in India they have defied the 
agitators, who doubtless thought that no Liberal Government 
would put down sedition as long as it was cloaked by fine 
phrases about liberty and self-government.” Doubtless their task 
had been facilitated by the fact that the anti-national fanatics 
had been allowed to wreak their vengeance upon South Africa, 
which, unhappy country, “has acted as a sort of lightning- 
conductor for the destructive activity of a certain type of Radical 
politicians. As long as they can continue to make havoc of the 
interests of South Africa, and especially of the interests of its 
British population, they may be expected to leave Egypt and 
India comparatively in peace.” 
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LORD MILNER referred to South Africa with reluctance, as he 
had no love for crying over spilt milk, but further reticence was 
Ruining the impossible in the face of the self-laudation of the 
AY Government and their supporters over the so- 

called success of their South African policy. The 
Prime Minister had declared that “‘ Never in the whole history of 
our country had there beena finer example of true British policy 
or a grander achievement,” which, moreover, he commended to 
us as a type and model for our future guidance. This challenge 
made it a public duty to scrutinise the “ grand achievement.” 
That the beneficent activity of his Majesty’s Government did not 
include the sordid item of material prosperity was evident from 
the present plight of the Transvaal, which was “ one of absolutely 
unrelieved gloom,” whether they took the stagnation of trade, 
the decline of railway traffic, the statistics of unemployment, or, 
worst of all, the exodus of white men, all of them British. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Smuts, the acting Prime Minister of the Trans- 
vaal during General Botha’s absence, “our revenue has been 
falling off at a frightful rate for many months, The fall is 
progressive ; there is no stoppage to it. I do not know how far 
it will go, but I warn you not to expect too much from the 
Government, as the Government is face to face with a very 
serious financial condition.” One would have thought that their 
achievement in bringing a wealthy Colony to the verge of ruin 
would have somewhat dashed the exultation with which the 
Home Government contemplated their handiwork in the Trans- 
vaal. It was pretended that the depression which had followed 
the war, but which had been materially alleviated at one period 
after the war, had deepened since the introduction of Chinese 
labour. ‘The answer is very simple. The depression has not 
grown worse since the Chinese came. It has grown worse since 
their coming was interfered with. The so-called ‘Chinese ex- 
periment’ has never been given the ghost of a chance.” Before 
the last batch of coolies had even landed in South Africa, politi- 
cians in this country began threatening to send away the whole 
lot without awaiting the expiry of their contracts. All the poor 
Chinese could do under the circumstances was to increase the 
output of the mines by something like eight millions per annum, 
but they could not mitigate the effect which their threatened 
expulsion and the dread of further meddling from home had 
caused in destroying confidence, in driving away capital, in 
stopping fresh enterprise, and drying up the springs of in- 
dustry. 
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LORD MILNER did not believe that the Government wished to do 
all the mischief they had done. More than once they had sought 
The Canadian to escape from the situation by leaving the people 
Analogy. of the Colony to settle the labour question for 

themselves. “ But the wild men behind them 
would not tolerate it. They will not tolerate it even now. 
Their regard for Colonial independence, of which they are never 
tired of boasting, does not go to that length,” and as a conse- 
quence the Boer Government, which on its own account might 
wish to show some consideration for the primary industry of 
their country, had been pressed still further to injure it, “and in 
order to mitigate the consequences of such an injury to the 
Boers themselves, the credit of this country is to be pledged to 
the extent of five millions—five millions for the Boer farmers— 
in order to make it possible for them to complete the Radical 
policy of ruining the British industrial population and driving it 
out of the country.” These base economic considerations were 
unworthy of sentimentalists who asked, “ What are a hundred 
millions or so knocked off the value of British investments in 
South Africa compared with the impressive, the elevating spectacle 
which our policy has brought about—Boer and Briton locked 
together in a fraternal embrace ; General Botha, who lately com- 
manded armies in the field against us, asseverating his devotion 
to King and Empire.” Let them examine the “ grand achieve- 
ment” on its political and moral side, which was even more de- 
plorable than its material aspect. Our folly had precipitated self- 
government ata time and under conditions which must inevitably 
result in creating a Dutch instead of a British Transvaal, and 
which would decide the future complexion, political social, racial, 
of all South Africa. 


People talk of the Canadian precedent. The very essence of the Canadian 
precedent was that we had a British Ontario to balance a non-British Quebec. 
In the same way we had it in our power—it only needed a little patience and 
a rational policy with regard to labour—to create a mainly British Transvaal 
which would have been a fair and sufficient set-off to Dutch predominance in 
the Orange River Colony and the Cape. You would then have had a real 
equipoise and balance of races, a practical equality which would have 
gradually led to fusion and to the growth of a new composite nation, not 
indeed British, but with a sufficiently strong British element to be, as Canada 
is, a willing and a helpful member of the Imperial family. 


The Transvaal was completely in the hands of Het Volk, a purely 
Dutch racial organisation, upon which the British element which 
it had absorbed, or might absorb, would have about as much 
influence as the National Scouts who joined us towards the close 
of the war had on the character of Lord Kitchener’s army. The 
Orange River Colony would pass even more completely under 
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Dutch domination than the Transvaal, and as soon as the dis- 
franchised rebels were restored to the register in Cape Colony, 
the Bond would again control that community. Thus the 
whole of South Africa, from Cape Town to the Limpopo, would 
be completely in the hands of the militant Dutch party. “ Under 
a semblance of equality, the British population will be—not for 
ever I trust, but no one can say how long—the under dog.” 
And that was the “grand achievement,” “very grand, I admit, 
from the anti-national point of view.” 


AFTER a graceful reference to General Botha, “for whom it is easy, 
even for his opponents, to feel respect, both as a soldier and a 

: statesman,” though we confess to feeling some 
mer Senter: scepticism as to his statesmanship, Lord Milner 
declared that it was a delusion to imagine that the Boers were 
deeply impressed by our generosity and trustfulness, or would 
feel bound to requite it with eternal gratitude and affection. 
“In parts of the back-veldt, as I am told by friends who know it 
well, the notion prevails that Great Britain has been conquered 
by some foreign Power. I am not at all surprised. They are 
very vague in the back-veldt about European geography and 
politics, but their natural shrewdness is unquestionable ” ; while 
among the more educated and influential Boers, another view, 
which, if less crude, was even more insidious and dishonouring 
to us, prevailed, as might be gathered from a recent article in 
the Volkstem, the principal mouthpiece of the Het Volk Party, on 
the significance of General Botha’s welcome in England. 


Much in the attitude of the British public towards General Louis Botha 
that would otherwise appear difficult of explanation becomes clear only when 
we bear in mind Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s openly expressed convic- 
tion that the late war has been useless, frivolous, and criminal. Though late 
in the day, John Bull has had his qualms of conscience, and is beginning to 
realise that the late Boer States have been treated in a manner which could 
only conduce to the permanent disadvantage of the Empire unless an honest 
attempt were made to mitigate as much as possible the consequence of an 
iniquitous act. 


In other words, it was not generosity which had inspired our 
policy in South Africa in the eyes of the Boers, but “a tardy 
repentance and recognition of our guilt, entitling us, not to 
gratitude, but perhaps to a mitigation of punishment.” If that 
were a matter of indifference to us at home, how would it seem 
to “our fellow criminals in South Africa”? “ How about the 
men, and women too for that matter, and especially the scattered 
and isolated ones, living often on lonely faims among none too 
sympathetic neighbours, who seven and a half years ago, when 
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we were given forty-eight hours’ notice to clear out of South 
Africa, took their fortunes, and very often their lives, in their 
hands, and stood by this country in what they believed to be a 
righteous and inevitable struggle.” Surely, if we had no alterna- 
tive except to abandon them to their fate, we might at least look 
to it not to impair “what alone is left to them, their moral 
position,” and not to allow any action of ours to encourage the 
belief that “the cause for which, at the call of the Mother 
Country, they made such heavy sacrifices, is a cause of which the 
Mother Country herself is now ashamed.” We trust that Lord 
Milner’s splendid speech will help British South Africans to 
realise that, however poisonous the political atmosphere of the 
Mother Country may seem to be at the moment, their fate 
excites profound sympathy at home. They must not throw up 
the sponge. It is never so dark as just before dawn. At any 
moment the Cabinet of Empire-wreckers, which contains all the 
seeds of disunion and decay, might collapse. 


Mr. DEAKIN received a tremendous ovation on his return home 
after his splendid services at the Imperial Conference, which were 
M .., equally valuable to the Commonwealth and the 
r. Deakin’s : nag 

Rls Empire. No visitor to the M other Country ever 
made a deeper or more abiding impression than 
the great Australian Premier, who combines constructive states- 
manship of a high order with unique powers as an orator, rare 
moral courage, and an irresistible enthusiasm. The British Empire 
is indeed fortunate in producing such a man at such a moment, and 
every patriotic Englishman is profoundly grateful to the Australian 
nation for sending us such a missionary when he was most wanted. 
At Perth, the capital of Western Australia (June 17), Mr. Deakin 
spoke warmly of his reception by all classes and parties in 
this country, and most magnanimously of the mandarins who 
had devoted themselves to thwarting all his efforts. His col- 
leagues at the Conference, individually were men of very 
different types, but collectively they were statesmen of safe 
judgment, whom it was a privilege to meet. It was fortunate 
that they were also strong men, since this was the first Conference 
to deal directly with a great question of policy which affected 
local British politics. 


That made the position of the Colonial representatives doubly difficult. 
They could not stifle their views of Imperial needs and opportunities, yet 
under the glamour of their impressive surroundings and the influence of senti- 
ment and official relations it would have have been easier and pleasanter to 
postpone or evade responsibility, and to be content to carve out of civil 
generalities some paltry d77c-d-drac of the customary kind. We might have 
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sown dead seed, but it was impossible for those who were representatives 
of others to sacrifice duty to complaisance in this fashion, 


They were prepared to encounter official and other antagonism, 
but all the oversea dominions were united on this question, and 
Australia’s voice had been heard decisively. He had carefully 
avoided identifying himself with any of the British parties. He 
agreed with and differed from both. The Colonial representa- 
tives were indebted to both and bound to neither. The report 
would show that he had criticised the conduct of the Colonial 
Office and other Government action affecting the Common- 
wealth mildly but frankly and face to face. It was not necessary 
to repeat that criticism in Australia. He would rather seek to 
extenuate and explain past mistakes. Mr. Deakin renewed his 
protest against the secrecy of their deliberations, as it was 
foreign to the nature of such Conferences, which possessed no 
authority, but depended entirely on the legislatures represented, 
and the electors who chose the legislatures. ‘The first door 
banged was on the Conference itself. It was bolted against the 
publicand barred against the Press. The précis squeezed through 
the keyhole led to misunderstandings in Australia.” Naturally “the 
delegates turned to public gatherings with open doors, just as the 
Australian delegates did under similar circumstances in1900. Men 
of all classes and parties gave their aid and sympathy, and though 
stirring incidents were occurring in home and foreign affairs, 
the representatives of the self-governing dominions succeeded 
in gaining the ear of the country.” In spite of all obstacles, the 
Conference was a triple success, on account of the interest and 
expectancy it had kindled and the actual work achieved. “ Yet 
perhaps the greatest success of all was when the members spoke 
straight to the people of the Mother Country, apart from and 
above all local politics, as citizens of the Empire, united by 
many mutual interests in one high destiny.” 


Two colossal Blue-books, each containing about six hundred 
pages, and weighing in the aggregate about a stone, have been 
pitched at the head of the public by our con- 
siderate Colonial Office since the departure of 
the Premiers. These vast volumes appear to 
contain a fairly full report of the proceedings of 
the Imperial Conference, though so far we have been unable to 
detect any record of the Bannerman-Botha loan negotiations, 
The conduct of Downing Street is an outrage, the object of such 
portentous publications being to make the striking and con- 
vincing speeches of the Colonial statesmen as unattractive and 
inaccessible as possible to the general public. No one outside the 
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ranks of the permanently unemployed has time to master twelve 
hundred pages of Blue-book. No newspaper can attempt to re- 
produce a tithe of this amorphous matter, or to epitomise any of 
the great debates, and as a matter of fact several of our leading 
journals have contented themselves with announcing the appear- 
ance of these tomes, coupled with an earnest appeal to the 
public to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest their contents, 
while other organs have limited themselves to reproducing spicy 
snippets of dialogues between the contending statesmen. There 
has been much wild talk about the performances of the “ Yellow 
Press,” but no newspaper is anything like as yellow as the yellow 
politicians of the Colonial Office, and none play such dirty tricks 
as, for example, that which provoked an earnest remonstrance 
from Sir Robert Bond, the Newfoundland Premier, on finding 
that the Colonial Under-Secretary had failed to read to the 
House of Commons his (Sir Robert Bond’s) explanation of an 
incident at the Conference. And when Ministers indulge in 
histrionic denunciation of the Yellow Press for its sensational 
accounts of particular episodes behind doors which ought never 
to have been closed, they have only themselves to thank for 
holding the Conference in camera. The publication of the 
Blue-books makes their action more unintelligible than ever, 
unless the Home Government felt that publicity was contrary to 
their party interests, to which all national and Imperial interests 
are habitually subordinated by his Majesty’s Ministers, who 
from the outset resolved to make the Imperial Conference a hole 
and corner affair. To throw the blame on the Premiers for 
acquiescing in the arrangements of the Colonial Office appears 
to us to be singularly shabby, however much we may regret that 
Mr. Deakin’s plea for publicity was not more stoutly supported 
by his colleagues. But then how could strangers to this country 
be expected to “know the ropes,” or take the measure of our 
astute Parliamentary tacticians, or realise of what they were 
capable in the “ faking” of reports. 


WE are in the same predicament as our contemporaries, It is 
physically impossible to epitomise these huge Blue-books. All 


we can do is to reproduce the first part of the 
memorable speech in which Mr. Deakin moved 
his resolutions in favour of a policy of mutual 
Imperial Preference. But every word of this de- 
bate should be read by every Englishman who takes an interest in 
the Empire. We should hesitate to say as to whether Preference 
had been more advanced by the luminous and convincing argu- 
ments of the Colonial statesmen, all of whom, with the exception of 


Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s 
Speech. 
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General Botha, made valuable contributions to the discussion, or 
by the very able defence of our existing fiscal system contributed by 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd-George, who did the best they could 
in an impossible cause. Even Mr. Winston Churchill lent some 
assistance to the movement by making a childish speech which pro- 
voked a crushing reply from Mr. Deakin. As it is commoniform 
in political controversy to pretend that one’s opponents are one’s 
greatest asset, our readers may be disposed to discount our 
gratitude to Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd-George as a piece of 
prejudiced partisanship. They shall judge for themselves as to 
whether these eminent Free Traders, especially the President of 
the Board of Trade, are not entitled to our encomiums. Mr. 
Lloyd-George completely gave away the case against Preference 
by disposing of three leading dogmas which form the intellectual 
stock-in-trade of the Cobden Club on the Imperial issue; (1) the 
dogma that it is a matter of indifference to Great Britain whether 
our trade flows in foreign or in Imperial channels ; (2) the dogma 
that we cannot afford to diminish our foreign supplies owing 
to the inadequate resources of the Empire; (3) the dogma that 
Colonial Preferences are of little if any value. So that there 
may be no mistake we quote Mr. Lloyd-George textually on 
each of these points. As regards dogma number one he said, 
speaking on behalf of the Government, 


We heartily concur in the view which has been presented by the Colonial 
Ministers that the Empire would be a great gainer if much of the products 
now purchased from foreign countries could be produced and purchased within 
the Empire .... and any reasonable and workable plan that would tend to 
increase the proportion of the produce ;which is bought by us from the 
Colonies and by the Colonies from us, and from each other, must necessarily 
enhance the resources of the Empire as a whole. 


As regards dogma number two, Mr. Lloyd-George declared, 
“We realise that the Empire produces almost every conceivable 
commodity required by her inhabitants.” As regards the third 
dogma he stated, and we would particularly call the attention of 
our contemporary, the IWestminster Gazette, to this passage, that 
he wished to express, on behalf the Board of Trade, 


our appeciation of the enormous advantage conferred upon the British manu- 
facturer by the preference given to him in the Colonial market by recent 
tariff adjustments. The Canadian preferential tariff has produced a marked 
effect on our export trade to Canada. ... The South African and the New 
Zealand preferential tariffs have not yet been put to the test by much actual 
experience, but I cannot for a moment doubt that in some measure the happy 
results which have ensued from Canadian preference will be repeated in these 
cases. The same observation of course applies to Australia, and Great 
Britain feels, and ought to feel, grateful, not merely for the actual concessions 
VOL. XLIX 44 
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which have been proposed, but even more for the spirit of comradeship—and 
I think we may even say of affection—which has inspired this new policy. 


We trust after this that no more will be heard of “squalid 
bonds.” 


WE cannot resist reproducing the eloquent passage in which Mr. 
Lloyd-George spoke of the immense advantage of keeping British 
Plight of our oe and British material under the British flag : 
eal A considerable part of the surplus population of 
ple. ; se 

the United Kingdom which now goes to foreign 
lands in search of a livelihood might then find it to its profit to 
pitch its tents somewhere under the flag, and the Empire would 
gain in riches of material and men. We agree with our Colonial 
comrades, that all this is worth concerted effort, even if that 
effort at the outset costs us something. The federation of the 
free Commonwealths is worth making some sacrifice for. One 
never knows when its strength may be essential to the great 
cause of human freedom, and that is priceless.” This might be 
an extract from one of Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches. It is astonish- 
ing that a statesman capable of rising to this height should also 
be capable of descending to the level of the major portion of Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s speech, which was simply a rehash of his platform 
performances. But even when refusing to respond to the Colonial 
request for reciprocity in the markets of the Mother Country, he 
dealt.a terrible back-hander at the policy offree imports. Heinvited 
the Colonial statesmen to believe that, “anxious in our hearts” 
as the homeGovernment were to meet them, “we have,here a poor 
population that you know nothing of.” Be it remembered that 
Great Britain is the only portion of the Empire enjoying the bless- 
ings of Free Trade. “ Here numbers of our poor people are 
steeped in poverty,and wehave tothinkof them. It would be wrong 
of us, it would be cruel of us, it would be wicked of us, if we 
did not do it. I am sure if you realised that it (a corn duty) 
would mean 2s. more for people who are already short of 
shillings to buy the very necessaries of life, you would be the 
last people in the world to come and beg us to add to the 
troubles of this poor population of ours. That is really why we 
are hesitating.” Such, according to Mr. Lloyd-George, is the 
plight to which we have been reduced after sixty years of 
Cobdenism. It is surely inhuman to perpetuate such a régimie, 
This lachrymose appeal naturally produced an indignant dis- 
claimer from the Colonial statesmen that they had any designs 
of increasing the hardships of the poorer part of our population, 
Dr. Jameson declaring that Sir Joseph Ward’s dictum, “ If this 
is going to increase the cost of living to the poor people in this 
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country, we do not ask it,” was endorsed by all the other 
Premiers, Dr. Jameson added, “Our opinion is, it will not 
increase the cost. We know we differ from you on this subject. 
Our proposal is Preference, which we say will be better for the 
poor men of this country. We have no business to urge an 
opinion against the poor men of this country. We have no idea 
of imposing any burden upon the poor men of this country.” 


OUR visitors were probably aware that in arguing with British 
farmers Free Importers have adopted a precisely opposite line to 
A Tribute to that adopted by Mr. Lloyd-George at the Con- 
Sicilia. ference. , They} have not scrupled to declare 

that the same policy of Preference which is to 
starve the poor consumer in the towns by higher prices and 
dearer food, will simultaneously ruin the agricultural producer 
by lower prices and cheaper food, owing to the “ illimitable” 
resources of the Colonies. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was hardly less useful than his colleague of the Board of Trade, 
because while refusing to budge a single inch on the Imperial 
issue, and generally adopting a contemptuous attitude towards 
all the Colonial arguments and proposals, Mr. Asquith, in 
extolling our foreign customers, such as Germany, over our 
Colonial customers, gave a magnificent testimony to the Pro- 
tectionist system. He quoted figures “to illustrate how little 
permanent effect—I will not say tariffs are not injurious, they 
are—a tariff wall has in excluding trade, where the natural forces 
that make for trade, and in particular the productive power and 
productive flexibility of a country like this, are really pushing 
the trade and are determined to force it in.” What does this 
mean, unless it means that tariffs are to a large extent a con- 
venient method of collecting revenue at the expense of commer- 
cial competitors. If, as Mr. Asquith declares, we succeed in 
spite of the German tariff, in forcing our products upon 
Germany, Germany would do likewise in spite of a British 
tariff ; in other words, under a tariff we should derive a sub- 
stantial part of our revenue from German trade. Mr. Asquith’s 
is a conclusive argument in favour of taxing the foreigner. If it 
is essential for a competitor to enter a market, he must pay the 
toll, and the assertion that every duty falls on the consumer 
disappears. At the opening of Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign in 
1903 the Central Bureau for the preparation of Commercial 
Treaties in Germany sent a circular to German manufacturers 
informing them that if Great Britain adopted Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy they would be compelled to lower their prices in order to 
retain the British market. Mr. Asquith seems, as the result of his 
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experience at the Exchequer, to have reached the same opinion, 
otherwise there is no point in his observation. Since the Con- 
ference there have been two grim comments on Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s pretended sympathy with British Colonies, and Mr. 
Asquith’s contention that all is for the best in the best of all 
possible worlds because Great Britain enjoys “ most favoured 
nation” treatment in foreign markets. The first is the announce- 
ment of the British Government’s shabby withdrawal from the 
Brussels Sugar Convention, which involves the renewed ruin of 
the British West Indies by foreign bounties. The second is 
the cheerful news from Washington that the United States 
cannot extend to this country her recent concessions to Germany 
because our policy of Free Imports disables us from reciproca- 
ting. 


THAT mismanagement of the affairs of the Empire does not 
necessarily imply good management of the affairs of the United 
Kingdom, isthe outstanding moral of the present 
political situation which is developing so rapidly 
as to be almost entitled to be called a “ crisis.” 
The Imperial record of our Little Englander 
Government causes no surprise, but even their strongest 
Cpponents were unprepared for such an egregious exhibition in 
home affairs. It is now more than a year and a half since the 
late Cabinet resigned office after the fatal delay for which the 
Unionist Party was fearfully punished at the polls, and from the 
effects of which it has hardly begun to recover. To out- 
stay one’s welcome is as bad a blunder in political life as it is 
in social intercourse. When Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
formed his Ministry of all the talents and most of the virtues, 
and subsequently secured his record majority, which he and his 
colleagues fatuously interpreted as an unlimited vote of con- 
fidence in themselves, whereas it was merely an unlimited 
condemnation of their predecessors, few Englishmen had any illu- 
sions as to the dance which the new régime would lead the British 
Empire. It was essentially a Cabinet of Little Englanders. 
The Liberal Imperialists—whose Liberalism is questioned by 
Liberals, and whose Imperialism is distrusted by Imperialists 
—were so much “eye-wash” to beguile the public and to secure 
the mugwump vote. They would exercise little or no influence 
on the general policy of the Government, though Sir Edward 
Grey's acceptance of the Foreign Office was rightly regarded 
as a guarantee that one department would be run on national 
rather than on purely partisan lines. Outside the Foreign 
Office—and latterly the India Office—Little Englandism has 
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been rampant, and Little Englandism of a peculiarly blatant 
and bilious type. There is no fundamental difference in out- 
look on the larger problems of policy between the Premier 
and, say, Mr. Herbert Paul or Mr. Byles of Bradford. That the 
Empire would be weakened in every member by the revival of 
the legend of the Step-mother Country, that the Colonies would 
be consistently flouted and snubbed at every turn, while every 
encouragement would be given to alien or potentially hostile 
elements were foregone conclusions. South Africa would be 
surrendered to the Boers in order to justify the anti-English 
attitude of the pro-Boers during the war. National Defence 
would be starved in order to scrape up a surplus for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, while a series of crusades 
against property and a general pandering to Socialism would 
be varied by frantic efforts to cast the Constitution into the 
melting-pot. All the friends of this country throughout the 
civilised world grieved over the prospect; all her enemies 
rejoiced and prepared to profit by the moral decadence 
of England. Great Britain had evidently embarked on‘a 
carnival of folly which would last until the next swing of the 
political pendulum. There were few illusions on the part of 
onlookers, nor were their dismal anticipations astray save in one 
respect. No one could have foreseen the amazing incapacity which 
is rapidly bringing the Bannerman Government to its knees. The 
Liberal Party had been practically out of power for twenty years, 
and had enjoyed abundant opportunities of thinking out its policy, 
of maturing its plans, and of developing the constructive ability 
requisite to convert them into Acts of Parliament, and as each 
successive genius was appointed to his respective office on the 
formation of the present Cabinet, the public were deafened with 
pzans of praise from the Radical Press, which promised a 
country which had groaned under “twenty years of Tory 
incompetence ” that we should now see what could be done by 


intelligence and initiative in legislation as well as in adminis- 
tration. 


Mr. BRYCE, a hardened Home-Ruler, the friend and pupil of Mr. 
Gladstone, was deputed to embody the Union of Hearts in an Act 
~~ of Parliament. After a year’s conflict with Sir 
Antony Macdonnell, he mysteriously departed to 
Washington. His successor at the Irish Office 
was Mr. Birrell, author of certain impertinent 
literary essays, and of an infamous phrase during the South 
African War (“smoking hecatombs of slaughtered babes”), 
ex-Chairman of the Liberal Publications Department, a body 
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for whom, to quote one of his own epigrams, “truth has even 
less than the usual attractions.” The author of Obiter Dicta had 
made his début in constructive statesmanship at the Education 
Department, where he had a golden opportunity of re-dressing 
legitimate Nonconformist grievances and of abolishing unfair 
tests for teachers, had he been so minded. But unfortunately, 
as a political Nonconformist, Mr. Birrell could not resist the 
temptation of inflicting new injustices on other denominations, 
and in trying to straighten out the difficulties of his own creation 
this muddle-headed Minister got himself into such a fearful mess 
that when his precious Bill finally emerged from the House of 
Commons, it had very few friends even among the Passive 
Resisters in whose interests it had been introduced, and the action 
of the House of Lords in bringing it more into accordance 
with public opinion, was generally approved outside the Radical 
caucuses. That Ministers were conscious of the weakness of their 
position was demonstrated by the fact that they took the action 
of the Peers in amending the Education Bill lying down. After 
a few blustering speeches, which produced as much effect as 
so many damp squibs, they heroically resolved to postpone their 
conflict with the “hereditary enemies of the people” to a 
more convenient season. Nor did the Upper House overstep 
its duty in summarily rejecting the Plural Voting Bill, which, 
though ostensibly establishing the principle of “one man one 
vote,” elaborately excluded the companion principle of “ one 
vote one value.” In other words, the particular anomaly sup- 
posed to be prejudicial to the Liberal Party was to be abolished 
by the disfranchisement of some hundreds of thousands of 
Conservatives, but the more glaring anomaly which ex-hypothesi 
prejudiced the Unionist Party, viz., the present scandalous distri- 
bution of seats giving Ireland thirty more members than she 
is entitled to, and Great Britain thirty less than her fair share 
was cynically ignored by the authors of this monstrous measure. 
In the light of recent developments even Liberals must be 
grateful to the Peers for refusing to separate Redistribution from 
Reform by rejecting this Bill. Among other legislative achieve- 
ments last Session may be mentioned the Ministerial Trade 
Disputes Bill, which was turned inside out after it was intro- 
duced in the House of Commons on the dictation of the Labour 
Party, and the Workmen’s Compensation Act which was mainly 
an extension of Mr Chamberlain’s Bill, though, as may be 
gathered from Mr. Holt Schooling’s instructive and alarming 
article in applying the Act indiscriminately to domestic service, 
the Government have added a new terror to every small house- 
hold, the consequences of which, political and otherwise, are 
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likely to be far-reaching. There was also an Irish Labourers Bill 
and a Town Tenants Bill, besides an Agricultural Holdings Bill 
for England, which though intended to be mischievous is likely 
to remain ineffective. Among “social reforms” which became 
law last Session was a Bill of a somewhat dubious character for 
the Feeding of School Children, from which, however, the House 
of Lords succeeded in saving Scotland. Should this somewhat 
speculative measure succeed elsewhere, it can always be extended 
to Scotland. That is the sum and substance of Ministerial 
legislative achievements up to date, besides a certain number of 
non-contentious measures, of which the most useful is Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s Merchant Shipping Act, an essentially Unionist 
measure. It is important to remember that all these measures 
became law last Session—which was described by the Daily News 
as a “record of triumphant progress”—with the assent of the 
House of Lords. 


ACCORDING to the pundits of the Ministerial Press, the “ trium- 
phant progress” of last Session was but a sample of the perfor- 
mances in subsequent Sessions which would 
completely transform social and political con- 
ditions in this country, and place a disinherited 
Democracy in possession of itsown. For 1907 we were promised, 
inter alia, a historic democratic Budget founded on progressive 
principles, which was at once to restore the national credit and to 
readjust the financial burden between the rich and poor, without 
tampering with the tariff. Mr. Haldane was to usher in a 
military millennium, which would secure to this country all the 
advantages enjoyed by “nations in arms” without any of the 
corresponding obligations. The Temperance question, which 
had bewildered and baffled so many Governments, would 
be solved on large and statesmanlike lines while Ireland 
would be started on a career of Devolution either as an alterna- 
tive or as a stepping-stone to Home Rule, according as the argu- 
ment was addressed to a Unionist or to a Nationalist audience. 
Rural England would blossom like the rose under the vivifying 
influence of the great agrarian reform which would replace the 
pheasant by the peasant and empty our slums into our fields, 
Above all the Lords would be deprived of their insolent veto on 
the measures of the Commons House of Parliament, and the 
popular branch of the legislature would become supreme in the 
State. It was amagnificent prospect to all Ministerial Micawbers. 
To other people it was obvious that the Government were bound 
to fall between two stools, because they were in two minds. 
They could not agree to concentrate on the comparatively humble 
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policy of “filling up the cup,” nor could they summon up the 
courage to make a frontal attack on the Peers. They were con- 
sequently bound to make themselves superlatively ridiculous. 
History is repeating itself rather faster than usual. In eighteen 
months the present Government have brought themselves and their 
Party to the same pitch of demoralisation as the Unionists attained 
in 1904 after they had been in power for nine years. That is 
another record for the record majority. The King’s Speech at 
the opening of this Session, which has been aptly described by the 
one Radical newspaper which occasionally endeavours to pre- 
vent Ministers from making fools of themselves as ‘‘a Newcastle 
programme,” not only foreshadowed all the heroic measures we 
have recited, but several others equally contentious, such as a 
Scotch Land Bill, an Irish University Bill, and the Taxation of 
Land Values. Of the measures that have seen the light of day, the 
less said the better. Mr. Asquith’s Budget, retaining the Income 
Tax at a war figure in peace time, and perpetuating our preposter- 
ous food taxes, is a universal disappointment. Mr. Haldane’s so- 
called Army Reform would be a gigantic joke if its consequences 
were less serious. The policy of creating a Territorial Army, 
which is only to begin to fit itself for war when war breaks out, is 
worthy of “Alice in Wonderland.” Happily at the eleventh 


hour, thanks to the insistence of the Opposition, something has 
beendone to mitigate this annihilation of the Militia, though it 
is not altogether clear what form that much harassed force will 


finally assume. Ina pungent article in the Standard, Mr. Arnold- 
Forster declares : 


For all practical purposes, the Territorial Forces Bill has now been reduced 
to the words, “ Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty.” The 
rest of it is of no consequence. All that was of any serious importance 
has vanished. The transfer of the Militia to the Regular Army, the dropping 
of the “ special contingent,” and the postponement of the attack upon the 
Yeomanry, have reduced the measure to the level of a departmental regula- 
tion of the Volunteers. The county associations may, or may not, come into 
existence. They may, or may not, prove mischievous ; they are not likely to 
do any particular good; but de minimis non curat lex. It was not worth 
while to use the whole apparatus of Parliament, and to occupy the atten- 
tion of the House of Commons for ten days in order to effect some not very 
important changes in the details of Volunteer administration. The Bill is 
dead, and need not trouble us any more. 


Mr. Birrell’s Irish Council Bill has gone the way of his 
Education Bill, only, instead of being amended by the 
House of Lords, it was ignominiously and unanimously rejected 
by the National Convention in Dublin. Be it said to his credit 
that the Irish Secretary is the only politician who has performed 
the unique feat of uniting all Irishmen on an Irish question. The 
Scotch Land Bill introduces into Scotland the sinister principle 
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of dual ownership, which has wrought such havoc in Ireland, and 
which we are now straining our national credit to expel from that 
unhappy country. Mr. Harcourt’s English Land Bill—another 
Ministerial misfit—is adequately dealt with by Mr. Jesse Collings, 
and our readers can gather from his admirable article as to 


how far it is likely to confer benefit on any section of the rural 
community. 


THE most inefficient Leader who has ever misled the House 
of Commons, where, indeed, he rarely condescends to put 
First Slau ttn an appearance, remained deaf to the warn- 
ings of far-seeing friends throughout the earlier 
part of the year. He refused to realise that the 
Government were drifting to disaster until it was 
too late, and the Session was an assured fiasco. A day after the fair 
he awoke to the consequences of trying to put several quarts into 
a pint pot. The contemptuous rejection of the Irish Council 
Bill by the Dublin Convention afforded the Premier a pretext 
for revising a legislative programme which had never had the 
faintest prospect of becoming law, and on June 3 he proclaimed 
a wholesale slaughter of the innocents, many of which, to use a 
Hibernicism, had never been born. There was hardly a kick 
left in the whole Ministerial host as the Premier concluded his 
dreary confession of failure. The Irish Council Bill was, of 
course, dead; the Licensing Bill would be abandoned for this 
Session ; ditto the Special Religious Instruction Bill, which was 
the ewe lamb of the Passive Resisters, who, according to the 
Premier, are “the salt of the earth,” but in its place a compre- 
hensive Education Bill would be passed next Session. The Irish 
University Bill would be likewise jettisoned, but as a sop to the 
irate Nationalists an Evicted Tenants Bill would be passed before 
Parliament adjourned. Although there would be no autumn 
Session, in addition to the Finance Bill, the Army Bill, and the 
Evicted Tenants Bill, both the Small Holdings Bills—i.c., for 
England and Scotland—the Valuation Bill (Scotland), the Patents 
Bill, the Court of Criminal Appeal Bill, and a Bill to enable 
women to serve on local bodies, besides minor measures, would 
become law this year. Finally, in order to cheer up his droop- 
ing tail, he promised to launch his long-threatened and much 
delayed thunderbolt against the House of Lords either on 
June 17 (the day before the anniversary of Waterloo), or a week 
later. Mr. Balfour pertinently remarked that as the revised 
programme contained seven first-class measures, it would pro- 
long the Session until the end of October, and he confidently 
predicted a second slaughter of the innocents at an early date. 
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Now that the policy of “ filling up the cup” was a palpable and 
admitted failure, owing to the ineffable ineptitude of the Govern- 
ment in providing ingredients for that almost 
empty vessel, the Prime Minister had no alter- 
native, if he wished to keep his party together, 
but to embark on a frontal attack on the House of Lords—an 
enterprise for which neither he nor any of his colleagues, with 
the possible exception of Mr. Lloyd-George, has any stomach 
whatsoever, and which it may be safely prophesied will only 
involve the Cabinet in further home-made humiliations. The 
“ campaign” against the Peers, which was started some months 
ago, after the collapse of the Education Bill, and was incon- 
tinently dropped like a hot potato in the absence of popular 
response, was “resumed” on June 7, when Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman addressed a blustering speech to the National 
Liberal Federation at Plymouth, opening with an assertion more 
valiant than accurate, that there was “perfect harmony” in 
the Liberal Party. In fact, there was,more harmony than 
there ever had been. “Never in my experience has that 
harmony been greater than now. It has gained rather than 
lost in intensity.” After the customary glorification of the 
achievements of the Cabinet, the Premier embarked on a hope- 
lessly belated philippic against the Peers, which we gather from 
internal evidence had been reposing in some pigeon-hole for at 
least six months. The House of Commons, with all its imper- 
fections, “ would be well enough if we were not exposed to the 
operations of another Chamber, whose powers of obstruction 
are often directed to thwarting and neutralising the efforts of 
the House of Commons, and discrediting any Government with 
which that second chamber is not in sympathy.” They had 
amended the Education Bill, they had rejected the Plural 
Voting Bill—two incidents which have almost passed from the 
public mind. This is ancient history. It is not the Lords who 
are obstructing the Commons to-day, but the Commons who 
are obstructing the Lords by denying them all opportunity of 
discharging their legislative functions. At the time of this 
diatribe the Commons had not sent a single Bill of any im- 
portance to “another place.” We agree with Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman as to the relative popularity of straight- 
forwardness and cleverness: “It is not cleverness that pays 
in the long run. The people of this country are straight- 
forward people. They like honesty and straightforwardness 
of purpose. They may laugh at it and they may be amused 
by it, and they may in a sense admire it, but they do not 
like it. Cleverness! You may be too clever by half.” We 
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do not impute excessive cleverness to the Premier, but he will 
be unable to persuade the people that his present operations 
against the Lords are prompted by anything more “ straight- 
forward” or “honest” than tactical considerations, however 
vehemently he may repudiate the insinuation. Indeed, his 
declaration that the Cabinet were in deadly earnest, and would 
sooner perish in the assertion of their rights than linger on 
as the shadow of a Government without authority or power, 
that the time for expostulation had gone by, that the Lords 
must be put in their proper place, and the British people must 
be masters in their own house, etc. etc., was in ludicrous con- 
trast to his subsequent observation at Exeter railway station to 
a deputation of devotees, that there was no reason why they 
should be “hustled and bustled into a General Election ’”—a 
statement which was emphasised by the Chief Liberal Whip 
to the infinite relief of all Liberal members of Parliament. 


THE attack on the Lords savours of opera bouffe, in spite of the 
solemn professions of the Government and the terrific thunder 
of the Radical Yellow Press, and it was only in 
accordance with the fitness of things that the 
“great Constitutional crisis” should have had as its prelude a 
brilliant practical joke perpetrated by Lord Robert Cecil, who 
“held up” the Premier and his record majority by ingeniously 
introducing a Bill to restrict the power of the House of 
Lords, which would prevent Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
from moving his resolution on the appointed day, as a punish- 
ment to the latter for evading a pledge given several months 
ago that the Government would deal with the scandal of “ block- 
ing” motions. After much show of obduracy, Lord Robert 
Cecil gracefully consented to waive his rights, but only after he 
had extorted a promise from his victim to appoint a Committee 
to inquire into this branch of Parliamentary procedure, which 
is as much a bewilderment to the plain man as other Parlia- 
mentary mysteries. The way was now open for the discussion 
of the following resolution, which had been public property for 
some days, and which was moved by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman in the House of Commons on June 24: “ That in 
order to give effect to the will of the people as expressed by 
their elected representatives, it is necessary that the power of the 
other House to alter or reject Bills passed by this House should be 
so restricted by law as to secure that within the limits of a single 
Parliament the final decision of the Commons shall prevail.” 
The pitiable plight of the Liberal Party, owing to the incapacity 
of their leaders, prevents the public from regarding this impudent 
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effort to suppress the House of Lords in order to make the 
House of Commons King of England as anything but a gigantic 
joke. This does not, however, prevent the House of Commons 
from wasting the best part of a week in a solemn debate (pro- 
ceeding as we go to press), concluding with the usual division— 
a consumption of time and energy which will make a barren 
session yet more barren. If such a resolution ever became 
serious, and a determined attempt were made to embody it 
in legislation, of which we can hardly suspect statesmen who 
dread a dissolution above all things, and it were necessary to 
argue it before the country, its authors would become more 
unpopular than any British Government that ever existed. It 
is a coup d’état comparable to the Tsar’s action in dissolving the 
Duma, because it would'make any temporary majority of the House 
of Commons an uncontrollable autocrat. If the veto of the only 
second chamber known to the British Constitution be restricted 
as proposed by the Premier, it would be open to any House of 
Commons which had ceased to represent the country—the 
ultimate fate of all Houses of Commons—to pass a series of the 
most odious measures imaginable, ¢.g., a Bill for the extermination 
of all blue-eyed babies, and then escape the punishment of its 
crimes by repealing the Septennial Act and establishing itself as 
a permanent dictator. Itis not on such grotesque lines or by 
such crude means that the Constitutional question will be settled 
and the relations between the two Houses of Parliament 
finally determined, but rather by a reform of the hereditary 
House, which thanks to the initiative of Lord Newton, has 
appointed a particularly strong Committee, presided over by 
Lord Rosebery, comprising several Liberals, to consider the 
whole question, or by some adaptation of the Referendum to 
decide disputes between the two Houses, or possibly by a com- 
bination of both. That the Referendum, in spite of its hopeless 
name, is the only logical solution has long been plain to serious 
political students, but that is against its being adopted in this 
illogical community. 


ALTHOUGH Imperial and domestic affairs are peculiarly absorbing 
at the present time, Englishmen cannot afford to wrap them- 
selves up in a political and moral isolation by 
ignoring events elsewhere. That eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty is even more true of foreign than of home 
affairs, and it will hardly be denied by any man of intelligence 
that there has been an immense improvement in the management 
of British foreign policy since the British public awoke during the 
South African War to the vital importance of external prob- 
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lems and insisted on playing their part as a determining factor 
and in deciding at any rate the general direction of our policy. 
Retrograde statesmen may deplore the present keen interest 
in international questions, and pretend that everything went 
better in the old days, when everything was settled in private 
conclave “far from the madding crowd,” whose excitability is 
supposed to impose a heavy handicap on diplomacy. All this talk 
about “excitable publics, lashed up by a wicked Yellow Press,” 
is so much moonshine. It is invented to conceal the failures 
of Governments, which naturally prefer to operate without 
criticism. No man likes being found out. The French 
Ambassador has borne grateful tribute to the work of the Press 
on both sides of the Channel in educating the French and 
British nations to the need of an entente cordiale which has closed 
that chapter of bickerings which continually endangered the rela- 
tions of the two countries, and has converted former enemies into 
firm friends. Influential sections of the Russian and British 
Press have long laboured to bring about a détente in Anglo-Russian 
relations. The Press makes for peace where peace is possible. 
The suggestion that the peace of Europe is threatened by some 
sudden and violent outbreak of popular jingoism is worthy of a 
Metternich. The acceptance of the personal obligation of uni- 
versal service, which makes a soldier of every citizen has turned 
every nation except ourselves into an army upon which the brunt 
of any war would fall, and as a consequence jingoism has almost 
disappeared from the Continent, while every one who knows this 
country is aware that nothing is further from our thoughts than 
the idea of going towar. Indeed, it is so remote as to encourage 
our cheeseparing politicians to cut down our army and to imperil 
our sea-power. Great Britain is in the proud position of not 
coveting a single possession of any other country. That is the 
source of our peacefulness, 


THE French nation have given abundant proofs of their love of 
peace under considerable provocation, and they may be elimi- 
nated from the ranks of pugnacious Powers. The 
people of Spain, of Italy, of Austria-Hungary, 
and of Russia are all equally pacific, and only 
ask to be allowed to work out their own salvation. They would 
do almost anything to avoid war. They are at one with their 
Governments in realising that they stand to lose far more than they 
can possibly hope to gain through any disturbance of the peace. 
The British editors who have recently visited Germany empha- 
tically affirm that the mass of the German people are animated 
by similar sentiments, are strongly wedded to peace, and are 
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equally averse from adventure. We can well believe it as 
regards the Germans generally, in spite of reliable reports to the 
effect that large and influential sections of the German nation, 
brought up in the Bismarckian tradition of “ blood and iron,” 
feel that the time is approaching when the Fatherland will 
be impelled to make another forward movement, such as those 
which created the German Empire during the spacious days of 
1860 to 1870. It is madness to blink the fact that Germany, as 
Captain Mahan points out, is one of the “ have-nots” as regards 
the attributes of Empire. She is bitterly dissatisfied with the 
present distribution of the good things of this world, and is 
determined, at her own time, by her own strong right arm, to 
gain a place among the “haves” by displacing some other 
nation. She glances alternately at Trieste and Antwerp. At 
one moment France appears to be the immediate objective, at 
another England. That we are the grand obstacle to German 
advancement is becoming the religion of the German people. 
The ambition of a Great Power cannot be diverted or appeased 
by smooth speeches and gushing articles. But it is not the 
German people who are responsible for the sense of unrest per- 
vading Europe, but the German Government, which has managed 
to make itself an object of suspicion and alarm to all its neigh- 
bours. The German Emperor and his entourage appear to be in 
a state of perpetual nervous excitement, which has been developed 
to such a degree that they have now reached the stage of objecting 
to any friendly arrangements made between any other Powers. 
Wilhelm II. claims a moral hegemony over Europe. He aspires 
to control the foreign policies of all other nations, and assumes 
the right to resent any engagements, however little they may 
affect German interests, unless his approval has been sought. 
There have never been such pretensions outside the Vatican. 
Last month has supplied further evidence of this astounding 
attitude on the part of Germany, who on her own side has never 
hesitated to enter into any alliances or agreements that she 
pleased without consulting or considering her neighbours, and 
no one has ever quarrelled with her for claiming to be master in 
her own house. Other Powers are equally masters in theirs, and 
when we find such absolutely peaceful arrangements as those 
effected between France and Japan, between Great Britain and 
Spain, and France and Spain, which simply aim at the main- 
tenance of the s/atus quo in the Far East and in the Mediter- 
ranean, the subject of furious fulminations in the inspired 
German Press, the civilised world is driven to ask whether 
Germany is seeking a pretext to disturb the sfaiius quo, because in 
that case she will compel her neighbours to develop their 
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defensive arrangements, and to emphasise their compacts by 
military and naval conventions. 


ALTHOUGH German hospitality hypnotised several British editors, 
it can scarcely be pretended that the latter’s gushing speeches 

xencised . iable infl their 
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German con/fréres, who, after a fleeting interlude 
Declaration of a : sas : 
War, of civility, resumed their traditional attitude 

towards this country. Scarcely had the visit 
closed when the Cologne Gazette, one of the favourite mouth- 
pieces of the Berlin Foreign Office, broke into an offensive 
and threatening attack upon British policy, and rehashed the 
old legend of our trying to “pen in” the Germans. The 
episode bears a striking family resemblance to previous semi- 
official manoeuvres which have kept Europe on tenterhooks 
during the last two years. As we have already stated, the 
agreements between Great Britain and Spain and France and 
Spain are paper pledges to maintain the status quo. ‘They 
are understood to be limited to that part of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Atlantic which affects the freedom of the commu- 
nications of the contracting Powers, with their respective posses- 
sions. They free Spain from all anxiety as to British or French 
designs upon Morocco and the Balearic or Canary Islands, France 
and Great Britain from equal apprehensions as to the security of 
their Mediterranean and North African possessions, the chief 
attraction from our point of view being Spain’s unreserved 
acknowledgment of our position and rights at Gibraltar. 
They are, in fact, domestic arrangements, solely intended to 
perpetuate peace between the contracting parties, and on their 
promulgation their general character was recognised in Germany, 
the Cologne Gazette itself publishing a telegram from Berlin, which 
was undoubtedly inspired by the Wilhelmstrasse, to the effect that 
these agreements did not materially touch the interests of 
other Powers. Then came the usual volfe-face, in the shape of a 
diatribe in the Cologie Gazette, rendered all the more significant 
by the fact that it appeared—as it was doubtless timed to 
appear—on the same day as the announcement that King 
Edward had addressed a friendly invitation to the German 
Emperor and Empress to visit him in the autumn, and that 
their Majesties had accepted the invitation. In this screed, 
entitled “ Without Germany,” the writer declared, in order 
to facilitate the task of his masters, supposing a subsequent dementi 
should be deemed desirable, that he was ignorant of the views 
of the German Government. Why, he offegsively inquired, 
should any further agreement be concluded seeing that the 
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status quo in the Mediterranean had been secured by a Franco- 
German agreement seven years ago? Did France desire 
to make assurance doubly sure? “This motive, however, can 
only apply so long as the present groupings of the Powers— 
England, France, and Spain, England and Japan, France and 
Russia, on the one side, and the Triple Alliance on the other— 
do not make their influence felt in any other direction than in 
that of the common end of maintaining the peace of the world.” 
But if the first ,of these groups “should attempt to exert 
pressure, which, as Prince Bilow says, is bound to create 
counter-pressure . .. the event would show that these new 
alliances [sic] had endangered rather than secured the peace.” 
This amazing article concluded with a vindication of the soli- 
darity of the Triple Alliance, and with an ominous reminder 
that Prussia has not advanced to greatness by “ smooth paths,” 
and that in all her wars she took the field under auspices which 
seemed “almost desperate to the rest of the world.” “If any 
one... should attempt to convert this experiment of doing 
without Germany, which for the present does not affect us, into 
an advance against Germany, his experience with the German 
Empire would be similar to that to which the world had erstwhile 
to submit at the hands of Prussia, small as she was and dependent 
upon her own strength.” One might have hoped that a sense of 
humour would have prevented the Cologne Gazette from pub- 
lishing an article so idiotic that it is too much even for the 
North German Gazette. 


OTHER nations are compelled to ask themselves in the light of 
these ceaseless efforts of the German Government to inflame the 
German nation against her neighbours, as to 
whether that Power is “ spoiling for a row,” and 
foreign statesmen would be criminally culpable 
who in the face of these constant menaces refused to take such 
a contingency into their calculations. Prince Bilow has no 
longer the excuse frequently urged on his behalf by foreign 
apologists, of being obliged to resort to “alarums and excur- 
sions” abroad in order to divert attention from his political 
egg-dance at home. During the past month he has gained 
two notable triumphs, which seat him securely in the saddle. 
In the first place, owing to the sensational articles of Herr 
Harden in the Zukunft, and the plucky initiative of the 
Crown Prince in calling his father’s attention to them, the so- 
called Camarilla, consisting of Prince Eulenberg and Co., who 
had long exercised a sinister influence over the German Sove- 
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reign, and were plotting to depose Prince Biilow as they deposed 
his great predecessor, Count Caprivi, have fallen completely out 
of Imperial favour. Prince Biilow has secured a yet more signal 
success in the retirement of Count Posadowsky, the gifted and 
enlightened Imperial Minister of the Interior, who was regarded 
as a possible candidate for the Chancellorship. We do not propose 
to discuss the affairs of the Camarilla, as it is preferable that each 
country should wash its own dirty linen. We have steadily 
refrained from making capital out of German seandals, of which 
there has been a superabundant crop of late years, and can sin- 
cerely congratulate the German: people on the emancipation of 
their Court from malign influences. We have no quarrel with the 
German people. Our single concern is with German national 
policy so far as it affects the British Empire, and our only quarrel 
is with the German Government as the grand agent provocateur, 
At the present moment the Wilhelmstrasse is making prodigious 
efforts in Paris to undermine the Anglo-French ei/enfe. Then, 
again, the German Emperor is deliberately and systematically 
preparing to challenge our naval supremacy whenever he feels 
fully equipped for that task. Germany is the one ambitious 
Power in Europe, and German ambitions govern the international 
situation. 


Is this the moment to demobilise the British Navy and render it 
unfit, because unready, for war? At last there are signs that the 
patriotic persistence of the S/andard, so splendidly 
seconded by the Spfeciator, is bearing fruit, and 
that the eyes of a purblind public, who have 
refused to see what they did not want to see, are being gradually 
opened to the danger of the present naval administration. Sir 
John Fisher, who has done good work in his time, tor which he 
deserves and has received full credit, has grown altogether “too 
big for his boots.” He has become dazzled and demoralised by 
social success, and has been so long on shore as to have forgotten 
the sea. His vanity has developed to such a pitch that he imagines 
his ipse diwit is sufficient to blow every foreign fleet out of the 
water. He has fawned on the great, and has ingratiated himself 
with the politicians of both parties by anticipating their craving 
for cheeseparing, while he bamboozles his journalistic dupes by a 
judicious mixture of swagger and flattery. Heis apublic danger, 
because he is playing the very devil with the Fleet, and is 
jeopardising the security of the State, as may be gathered from a 
striking article in the current number of the Navy League Fournal, 
which abundantly justifies those members of the Navy League 
VOL, XLIX 45 
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Committee who recently resigned as a protest against the 
apathetic acquiescence of the League in the perilous policy of 
the Admiralty. In this article, “ Instant Readiness for War,” the 
German High Sea Fleet, under the command of Admiralissimo 
Prince Henry of Prussia, who practically controls the entire 
naval force of Germany, is cited as a good example of “an in- 
stantly ready fleet.” For the autumn manceuvres it will consist 
of 16 battleships of two types, 8 of each ; 4.armoured cruisers, 8 
small cruisers, and 40 or 50 destroyers, all fully manned ; while its 
reserve, available at short notice but not fully manned, comprises 
several inferior battleships, together with armoured and protected 
cruisers, as well as 60 destroyers and torpedo-boats. “The units 
of the High Sea Fleet are kept as far as possible concentrated, 
and are constantly manceuvring in company. The other units 
occasionally go to sea, and in time of peace have reduced crews. 
It will be observed that Prince Henry’s main fleet is complete in 
all particulars. It is not composed of battleships and of cruisets 
alone, but has with it a proportion of torpedo craft. It is thus 
in a condition to strike at once and to use its force to the utmost.” 
As our contemporary significantly observes : 

The public will be in a position to judge whether the various British fleets, 
or any one of them, are in a position of instant readiness for war by reflecting 
how far they fulfil the postulated conditions. 

Note.—The main British Fleet, the Channel Fleet, consists of the following 
units, which are all that are permanently under the orders of its Admiral, and 


has at the present moment the following actual strength, owing to various 


causes: 
Nominal. Actual. 


Battleships. 14 10 to 12. Some ships away refitting, 
Armoured cruisers . 4 oO 4 ships in America. 
Protected cruisers . 3 3 

Destroyers. ° fe) oO 


24 Destroyers temporarily attached to Fleet. 


IT may be hoped that the representatives of the forty-seven States 
attending The Hague Conference—which at one moment threat- 
ened to become a veritable nightmare owing to 
the tactless propaganda of the British Govern- 
ment in favour of disarmament—may sit and 
separate without coming to blows. In opening the proceedings 
(June 17), M. de Nelidoff wisely warned his hearers against 
over-ambition, which was interpreted as a hint that the subject 
of disarmament had been tacitly removed from the agenda. 
The most interesting fruits of the Conference so far are 
the two remarkable articles of Captain Mahan in the last 
and present numbers of the National Review. , , , The 


Hague Con- 
ference, etc. 
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political situation in more than one foreign country is 
interesting, not to say critical. In Russia another Duma has 
been dissolved, and the Tsar seems to have finally thrown 
himself into the arms of the Reactionaries. The next 
Duma _ will be elected by an oligarchy of landlords instead 
of on a democratic basis, while the non-Russian nationalities 
are practically disfranchised. It is a gloomy outlook. 
* x» » France has been the scene of an _ extraordinary 
episode which has lost nothing in the telling abroad. Four wine- 
growing departments in the South went “ on strike” as a protest 
against the sugaring and watering of wine, to which they attribute 
the ruin which has overtaken their industry, which is mainly 
due to over-production and under-consumption. Mayors and 
municipalities resigned en masse, and there has been a certain 
amount of riot and bloodshed; but so far M. Clemenceau, 
the French Premier, has remained master of the situation, 
and the crisis is less acute at the moment of going to 
Press. , , , The Emperor Francis Joseph opened the 
new Austrian Reichsrath, elected by universal suffrage, in 
which various types of Socialists predominate, in a very 
impressive speech on June 19, exhorting his people to 
rise to their new responsibilities, and advocating a settle- 
ment of the language question and a readjustment of the 
relations with Hungary, besides various measures of social 
reform. It will be particularly interesting to watch the effect 
upon Hungary of the ultra democratic development in Austria. 
Will the Magyars be able to retain their ascendency? , , , 
At home Mr. John Morley has emancipated himself from 
the mischievous handful of disappointed Anglo-Indian civilians 
who speak in the name of the Liberal Party in India, and 
is loyally supporting the Indian Government in the drastic 
measures required to cope with the present phase of unrest. 
Mr. Birrell would do well to take a leaf out of his colleague’s 
book, as Ireland threatens to become a prey to disorder, 
but unfortunately the Chief Secretary’s speeches indicate 
his connivauce at the campaign of outrage with which the 
Nationalists are repaying their Liberal friends for the Irish 
Council Bill. Mr. Redmond has surrendered to the extremists, 
the air is thick with Irish manifestoes, and an Irish candidate 
has been nominated at Jarrow. Hornsey and Rutland have 
gone the same way as Wimbledon and Stepney. Altogether the 
outlook for Ministers at the opening of their crusade against the 
Peers is anything but rosy. 


THE HAGUE CONFERENCE AND THE 
PRACTICAL ASPECT OF WAR 


IMMEDIATELY after the adjournment of the first Hague Con- 
ference, to which I had the honour of being a delegate, I was 
asked to write a paper upon some general bearings of the 
questions there entertained for discussion, This I did under 
the title of the Moral Aspect of War ;* considering on what 
grounds, and how far, it was justifiable for a nation at the 
present stage of civilisation to sign away beforehand its power 
of moral action, in undefined and unforeseen instances, under 
the plea, to me specious and misleading, of submitting to an 
impartial third party a question, not of interests, nor of facts, 
but of right and wrong, and therefore of conscience. I held 
that in such decisions a nation—as a man—might seek 
counsel, but could not abdicate responsibility. Therefore it 
could not rightfully commit itself to such a course, in advance, 
except for such cases as admitted of clear definition, reserving 
to its own determination matters of moral obligation. 

To give again my arguments in detail is not here pertinent ; 
but in one particular I may properly repeat, because it leads 
directly to my present theme, thus linking this article to its 
predecessor. I urged that it is not to be supposed that 
nations will antecedently submit themselves to a tribunal, the 
general principles of which have not been crystallised into 
a code of some sort. A Court of Arbitration, however con- 
stituted, should have laid down for its guidance and governance 
certain established rules, or body of precedents, which by 
common agreement have reached the authority of law, and so 
may justly be styled law international; a code, to which 
appeal may be made, and upon which decision shall rest 
unchallengeable. Under present circumstances, when a case 
shall have arisen, and be pending, its characteristic features 
apparent, the nations concerned will know how far they can 
trust themselves, as a substitute for such a code, to the existing 

* North American Review, October 1899. 
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state of international law, undigested for final formal accept- 
ance ; but there is not the same assurance for an unknown 
incident of the future, Wherean antecedent body of accepted 
law is wanting, arbitration becomes a matter of personal 
beliefs or opinions on the part of the arbitrators; just as 
many so-Called treatises on international law express the views 
of the writers, frequently discordant, as to what law ought to 
be, rather than a definition of what it is. Such a definition 
in fact is impossible, because there is not a law. Law, strictly 
so called, presupposes a law maker; and for international 
law the law-maker has not yet come into existence. Particu- 
lar nations have made treaties innumerable, which are laws 
unto the contracting parties, for they have power to frame and 
impose them; but not laws to other States over whom they 
have not power. 

The Hague Tribunal has already, in its brief existence, 
furnished a striking illustration of the dangers which may be 
apprehended from submitting to it questions of right, as 
distinct from questions of fact, until by an agreement certain 
principles have been established, and their bearings in some 
measure defined by applying them to specific possible cases, 
thus making laws ; analogy from which might support action of 
the Court if an unforeseen case arise. The instance is none the 
less striking because the nations referring it did so with full 
knowledge of the matter and interests at stake, and of the exist- 
ing condition of international law. It merely makes all the 
stronger the argument that it is unsafe to bind oneself before- 
hand to submit cases that are not yet foreseen. In the case 
of a delinquent State, compelled by armed force to settle the 
claims of its creditors, the Hague Tribunal has decided that 
in the subsequent payments the citizens of the States which 
thus resorted to arms to get back their money were entitled 
to be the first paid, and great has been the indignation 
of those whose moral sense repudiates recourse to force 
for such purposes. That this judgment rested technically 
upon the ground that the delinquent State had offered special 
guarantees only to the blockading nations, illustrates aptly the 
surprises that may await those who go to arbitration before 
details as well as principles are settled. In a pamphlet put 
forth under the auspices of a prominent Peace Association I 
find the following comment: “The decision has been much 
criticised, as appearing to encourage force in debt collecting ; 
but, in seeking a strictly legal solution, the arbitrators may 
have been forced to ignore the ethical question involved.” 
This supposed opposition between presumed ethical right and 
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strict law had better be adjusted, before a question involving 
ethics is submitted to a tribunal liable to fluctuations of 
opinion, as the individual members composing it vary. It 
can scarcely be alleged that anything like an international 
consensus now obtains as to the ethical propriety of forcing a 
nation to pay its creditors. I do not pretend to say which 
course is right from the moral standpoint ; but, as international 
law till now has tolerated the forcible collection of such debts, 
I own to thinking that the peoples who by resort to authorised 
methods obtained redress for all parties were entitled for their 
trouble and expense to have the first lien upon the security 
pledged. Others do not think so, and there you are. On 
either side of the dissent is a highly respectable body of 
opinion ; but that of the judges goes. There is neither settled 
principle nor adverse precedent, and the result is a grudging 
acquiescence by the last served. 

In these cases, whatever be thought of the methods, the 
sufferers had little claim to sympathy, and the principle at 
stake, though novel and important, can hardly be said to touch 
vital interests or national honour: but how far does the 
experience encourage nations, antecedently to knowledge of 
the questions that may arise, and with a body of formulated 
law as yet meagre, to entrust to such a tribunal matters which 
may involve vital interests, such as the United States conceives 
to be embodied in the Monroe Doctrine ? or of moral propriety, 
which many Americans thought violated in the particular 
decision ? When a case has arisen, a government may know 
the extent to which it commits itself in accepting arbitration ; 
but for the unforeseen future what standards are there whereby 
to measure what the tribunal will do, or will not? what the 
maximum and minimum limits of its action, which by the 
hypothesis we have bound ourselves antecedently to accept ? Is 
it practical to consign vital interests or national honour to so 
uncertain an issue, by failing to reserve them? Indeed, would 
not the more prudent course be to state explicitly what 
character of cases would be submitted, and to reserve all 
others? This question much resembles that so much discussed 
of the powers of the General Government and of the several 
States inthe American Union, If the nations are to confederate, 
should there not first be a Constitution? It is true that 
healthy constitutions grow, even when so rigidly guarded as 
that of the United States ; but through centuries of diplomacy 
the practice of nations has been slowly growing into a note- 
worthy bulk of precedents, material available for codification, 
after discussion. 
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Whether such codification is as yet practicable may be 
doubted, in view of the extensive argumentation still conducted 
by diplomacy over the bearing of so-called principles on 
current questions: but could it be effected in any degree, and 
definitely accepted by all the great nations, it would carry 
so far a certain assurance of justice, and thus to a great 
extent would limit the decisions of an arbitral body to a finding 
on the facts, to which principles or rules already established 
and known beforehand would be applied. So far as a man or 
a nation knows the tests that will be used, he or it can afford 
to mortgage his conscience in advance ; because adequately 
assured that right—to which principles apply—will not suffer, 
although interests, which depend upon the facts, may. But, 
really to be known, the principles must not be merely general 
in statement, but specific in their application to the range of 
international relations under consideration. Such application 
may fail of completeness, but should be attempted. Nothing 
is final, but none the less finality isa proper aim. An instance 
of such a compilation is the series of rules to govern the 
practices of war by land and sea in certain defined matters, 
drawn up by the first Hague Conference, and by it recom- 
mended for adoption to the Governments represented. 

Now, such formulation of principles and rules, as far as it 
may go, is a tangible and practical substitute for war; and 
where approved and accepted will to its extent avert war. 
Meanwhile, for the adjustment of unforeseen differences that 
continually arise, and will arise, we now have the established 
methods of diplomatic correspondence, and negotiations in 
their various orders, to which the last resort is war, War is 
one of the established methods of settlement. The practical 
aspect of war therefore is that it is a means, possibly crude 
and partial in operation, but for which as yet no satisfactory 
alternative has been devised, whereby a nation enforces a 
claim to what it considers essential interest or national 
honour, The recent collection of debts from one or more 
South American States was an act of war; was war, though 
there was no formal proclamation, little bloodshed, and no 
treaty of peace. What practical substitute was there for 
such action? As far as I understand, none, except the view 
formulated, but not yet accepted generally by creditor nations, 
that a delinquent State should not be compelled to pay. I 
believe there was no question that the debts were due. The 
facts were admitted, but the question of principle was raised 
whether a government owed to its own citizens to collect such 
debt ; or whether, as in blockade running, they must accept 
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the consequences of their risks, in this case of lending on 
doubtful security. Evidently, if States are to arbitrate, this 
question of principle should be determined beforehand. As 
it is, all we have gained from the particular example is an 
evidence that arbitration, to be generally satisfactory, should 
proceed on principles formally recognised, and sufficiently 
developed in application to be a check upon a Court’s decisions. 
No international method can endure unless generally satis- 
factory. It is a general dissatisfaction which now seeks to 
disestablish war; but to be successful it must present an 
alternative that shall be workable, and not merely alluring. 
I strongly suspect that as yet a tempting prospect is taken for 
a solid reality. 

These cases have presented, in miniature, the sequence of 
cause and effect which up to the most serious international 
dispute issues in war, and which as yet in many cases can have 
no other outcome than war, or the retreat of one of the parties. 
Such retreat is usually because not strong enough to act ; it re- 
sults from inadequate material power, It may not be overt ; that 
is, the State which conceives itself or its people injured, may 
not go so far in its measures as to necessitate retreat. The 
South American States were under moral obligation to pay their 
debts ; they refused, and they retreated, Under pressure of 
force they discharged, or made provision for discharging, a 
moral duty which they had before declined. In the case of 
some States of the American Union, which at one time refused 
to meet their indebtedness to British subjects, no threat of 
force was made, nor measure looking to force undertaken. It 
was not expedient ; for, whatever the outcome, war would have 
cost too much in every way. The facts in neither case alter 
the question of moral obligation, nor is this affected by the 
particular action in either, But the practical bearing and 
value of war, its practical aspect, is shown in both instances, 
In the one, war compelled payment; in the other, power to 
fight enabled the debtor to be obstinate in his refusal, to gain, 
let us say, time to develop his resources and meet his obliga- 
tions. In neither was concession made to the moral aspect of 
the question. Each was simply a practical exhibition of the 
influence of physical force. 

Is such employment of physical force as here illustrated a 
practical factor in the affairs of the world ? and is it a necessary 
factor? The necessity is part of the practicality ; for, if there 
be an adequate and better alternative, it certainly is not 
practical to cling to the worse. I think the determining con- 
sideration is this. Is the course of human conduct, individual 
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or national, determined more by moral influences or by physical 
pressure ? by considerations of right and wrong, or by the needs 
of the body—food, drink, clothing? Ili we call ambition, or 
the love of adventure and action, a moral motive, these cer- 
tainly count ior much with those not in bodily need. I presume 
that in the career of Napoleon there is manifested beyond any- 
thing else the consuming necessity for the faculties of an 
intensely gifted man to find vent in corresponding action ; and 
in degree smaller men, or nations through their rulers, feel and 
yield to the same impulse. And there are nobler motives, 
love of country or of race, liberty, religion, all prompting to 
extend influence or to resist wrong. Hampden’s refusal to 
pay ship-money, that of the American colonists to submit to 
the stamp and tea duties, rest on the principle of no taxation 
except through representation. The smallness of the exactions 
involved places the resistances on the level of vindicating 
moral principle ; but, after all, the principle itself rests upon 
the need of the individuals of a community to preserve to 
themselves, under adequate guarantee, the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life. In last analysis, and in by far the greater 
part, is it not so that bodily necessities, or, worse, bodily 
desires, chiefly move men and nations? What precipitated 
the outside barbarians, the migration of the peoples, upon the 
Roman Empire? Bodily impulses ; pressure from behind and 
alluring civilisation in front. What for long checked the 
movement? Resistant bodily organisation of physical force, 
the prevision of Czsar, What to-day is precipitating the out- 
side world upon the American continents—men forsaking their 
families, families their homes and kindred, the sacred associa- 
tions of centuries, in search of material betterment? From 
the east and from the west, from Europe and from Asia, the 
flood impends; in that from Europe regulated by force, the 
force of national tradition organised in power, controlling and 
absorbing the foreign elements ; in the Asiatic instance ex- 
cluding, also by force; force which is invoked by those who 
fear the effect of increasing numbers and cheaper labour upon 
their own material welfare. Is there in any of these movements 
a moral motive upon which dependence can be placed for 
restraint, and to which appeal may be addressed? Or is the 
successful control so far exercised simply that of organised 
physical force, retarding consequences in order that adjustment 
may take place, as did Cesar? If so, what more practical ? 
and what is organised physical control but war in posse ?— 
nay, rather, it is war zm esse. 

Again, look, which are to-day the most aggressive nations, 
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in the sense of seeking external expansion? I here use the 
word “aggressive” in no invidious or condemnatory sense, 
but in that neutral moral signification which inheres in its 
derivation, of motion towards an end to be attained, or a 
something needed—a phase of the world-wide struggle between 
the haves and the have-nots. Are they not Germany, Japan, 
Russia? And why? Ambition? I scarcely think so, except 
as perception of national necessities by a government, and de- 
sire to provide for them, may be so called. The motive which 
impels them may be touched and influenced by moral con- 
siderations, good or bad; but the prime characteristic is 
material. Food, drink, clothing, are the simplest expression 
of the bodily demands; but to these the refinements of civili- 
sation have given a development beyond mere exigency to 
reasonable comfort. Provision for these requires space pro- 
portioned to numbers, and it requires also opportunity. ‘The 
numbers of Germany and Japan press for larger room, and for 
a wide extension of commercial opportunity ; both which are 
wanted to feed their millions, to give them meat with their 
bread, They are have-nots ; the former aggressive careers of 
the maritime States, Great Britain and France, the as yet 
superabundant territory of the United States, place them in 
the class of the haves. Russia, less cramped for mere territory, 
needs sea room. Doubled back again upon herself, as in 1856 
and 1878, she now lies convulsed, in labour of the freedom 
which happier conditions of inter-communication with other 
States might have brought to her as it has to them. The 
children are come to the birth, and there is not strength to 
bring forth. Hemmed in so far successfully on the Black Sea 
and towards the Indian Ocean, she has seen herself baffled 
again in the third and last remaining solution of a problem 
involving the material well-being of her population. At a 
critical moment of national expansion Russia has been foiled, 
because in face of an inevitable “irrepressible conflict” she 
had neglected to prepare for war. I do not defend her recent 
conduct ; I merely note her need. As far as my not too pro- 
found knowledge of the circumstances goes, it has been im- 
possible to refuse my sympathy to Japan in the precedent 
events which constituted the occasion for the war. But, as 
distinct from its occasion, the cause lay deep in the material 
pressures resting upon either nation. Will you meet such 
a conflict on the one side or the other, or on both, by an 
appeal to a moral argument of such doubtful vindication as 
the wrongfulness of war, with the moral alternative of sub- 
mission to an extraneous court of unsympathetic strangers, 
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There can be legal decision upon a legal point, where a law 
exists; but can there be true ethical fairness without sympa- 
thetic intuition of national difficulties, and can sympathy hold 
an even balance? Why should I trust the crying needs of my 
children to the decisions of another than myself? Is it, 
indeed, moral to do so? Is not material force, after all, the 
one practical arbiter between two opposing material impulses, 
because as things have been, and are, it alone givesrest? Such 
opposition of material forces may merely exert the effect of war. 
It may not bring war ; yet again it may. To this Japan and 
Russia both appealed ; the fittest in this respect won out ; and 
so long as she remains fittest the result promises permanency. 

In putting forward these truths of material pressure with a 
bareness perhaps somewhat brutal, I must not be understood 
to justify, far less to advocate, the predominance of material 
considerations over moral. I simply look existing facts in the 
face, which is in strict accord with my proposed point of view 
—the practical aspect of war, its place in the economy of the 
world which now is, and the possibility of shortly replacing it 
with some alternative equally efficacious and less detrimental, 
the world remaining the same. I believe, with full intensity 
of personal conviction, that when moral motives come to 
weigh heavier with mankind than do material desires there will 
be no war, and coincidently therewith better provision of reason- 
able bodily necessities to all men. But the truth still remains 
as stated by Jesus Christ twenty centuries ago, that between 
material and moral motives men and nations must commit 
themselves to a definite choice ; one or the other—not both. 
Ye cannot serve God and Mammon. By His own definition 
Mammon applies as clearly to the simplest bodily necessities, 
to the mere food and clothing, as to the grossest insolence of 
luxury. The question is not of the degree of the devotion, but 
of the service chosen, of the Master, This will be either the 
moral motives summed up in the phrase Kingdom of God, or 
the material. So far as the advocacy of peace rests upon material 
motives of economy and prosperity, it is the service of Mammon, 
and the bottom of the platform will drop out when Mammon 
thinks that war will pay better. The common sense of man- 
kind recognises the truth of this affirmation. We speak of 
mixed motives ; but we know that, be they two or many, one 
alone receives true allegiance and will prevail. The others may 
modify or hamper ; to one alone belongs the title “‘ master ”; 
and we have common proverbs and common experience that 


the service of the moral assures in the end sufficiency of the 
material, 
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I believe that the time is coming when conviction of this 
truth will take place in practice, and that indications of its 
distant arrival can be seen ; but meantime, I now also see in 
profoundest peace an ignoble struggle, not for enough, but for 
wanton profusion ; motives strictly material asserting them- 
selves unblushingly in mutual conflict for mastery ; nay, peace 
and arbitration advocated on the most purely material grounds. 
I distrust the spirit of a civilisation that would have stopped, 
if it could, the intervention of the United States between Spain 
and Cuba. it was a fresh assertion of the superiority of 
material considerations in a decision essentially moral. That 
the question was thus regarded I had an interesting demon- 
stration. It happened that I wasin Rome at the time war was 
declared, and dined in company with several of the diplomatic 
body. “Oh yes,” said one of them to me, “ it is all very well to 
talk of sympathy with the Cubans and Spanish mis-government. 
The truth is the United States wants Cuba.” I inferred this 
to be the general standpoint. Now, I am particularly quali- 
fied to speak impartially as to my countrymen’s attitude ; for I 
myself thought if we went to war we had better take Cuba, the 
military importance of which to our position has been evident 
ever since we became a nation. I was out of sympathy with 
the self-denying resolution of Congress, which in advance 
pledged us to non-acquisition; but I entirely believe that it 
represented the predominant feeling in America. In other 
words, the motive of the war, whether mistaken or not, was 
moral ; and to it therefore material argument should not be 
addressed. It is non-pertinent, an expression which has a less 
courteous equivalent. 

If it be true, as I have expressed my own conviction, that 
moral motives are gaining in force the world over, we can 
have hope of the time when they shall prevail; but it is 
evident that they must prevail over all nations equally, or with 
some approach to equality, or else discussion between two 
disputants will not rest on the same plane. In the difference 
between the United States and Spain, I suppose the argument 
of the United States, the moral justification to itself of its 
proposed action, would be that misgovernment of Cuba, and 
needless Cuban suffering, had continued so long as to show 
that Spain was not capable of giving good government to her 
distant dependency. There was no occasion to question her 
desire to give it, the honesty either of her assertions or measures 
to that end; but it was quite apparent that it was not in her 
to give effect to her efforts. Now, presuming Spain to take 
that view, it is conceivable (to the imagination) that her rulers 
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might say, “ Yes, it is true, we have failed continuously. The 
Cubans have a moral right to good government, and as we 
have not been able to give it them, it is right that we should 
step out.” But, assuming Spain unequal to such sublime 
moral conviction and self-abnegation, what was the United 
States to do, as a practical matter? What she did was per- 
fectly practical; she used the last argument of nations as 
international law stands ; but, suppose she had gone to arbi- 
tration, upon what grounds would the Court proceed? What 
the solid pre-arranged basis of its decision, should that be that 
Spain must evacuate Cuba? Is there anything in the present 
accord of States,’styled international law, that would give such 
power? And, more pertinent still, are States prepared now to 
concede to an arbitral Court the power to order them out of 
territory which in its opinion they misgovern, or which in its 
opinion they should not retain after conquest—e g., Schleswig 
Holstein, Alsace and Lorraine, the Transvaal, Porto Rico and 
the Philippine Islands ? 

Or, take another impending and very momentous instance, 
one fraught with immeasurable issues. If I rightly appreciate 
conditions, there is, among the English-speaking communities 
bordering the Pacific, a deep instinctive popular determination, 
one of those before which rulers have to bow, to exclude, from 
employment in the sparsely settled territories occupied by 
them, the concentrated crowded mass of mankind found in 
Japan and China. More than anything else this sums up the 
question of the Pacific. Two seas of humanity, on very different 
levels as to numbers and economical conditions, stand separated 
only by this artificial dyke of legislation, barring the one from 
rushing upon and flooding the other. I do not criticise an 
attitude with which, whether I approve or not, I can sympathise ; 
but as I look at the legislation, and contrast the material con- 
ditions, I wonder at the improvidence of Australasia in trusting 
that laws, though breathing the most popular conviction and 
purpose, can protect their lands from that which threatens, 
“ Go home,” said Franklin to a fellow colonist in the days of 
unrest in America, “and tell them to get children, That will 
settle all our difficulties.” Fill up your land with men of your 
own kind, if you wish to keep it for yourselves. The Pacific 
States of North America are filling up, and, more important, 
they back solidly upon, and are politically one with, other 
great communities into which the human tide is pouring apace ; 
yet in them, too, labour may inflict upon its own aims revolu- 
tionary defeat, if for supposed local advantage it embarrasses 
the immigration of its own kind. It is very different for those 
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who are severed from their like by sea, and therefore must stand 
on their own bottom. All the naval power of the British 
Empire cannot suffice ultimately to save a remote community 
which neither breeds men in plenty nor freely imports them. 

We speak of these questions now as racial, and the expres- 
sion is convenient. It is compact, and represents truly one 
aspect of such situations, which, however, are essentially 
economical and territorial. In long-settled countries race and 
territory tend to identity of meaning, but we need scarce a 
moment’s recollection to know that race does not bind as do 
border lines, nor even they as do economical facts. Economical 
facts largely brought about the separation of America from 
Great Britain ; economical facts brought about the American 
Union and continue to bind it. The closer union of the terri- 
tories which now constitute the British Empire must be found 
in economical adjustments ; the fact of common race is not 
sufficient thereto. Now, economical influences are of the most 
purely material order—the order of personal! self-interest ; in 
that form at least they appeal to the great majority, for the 
instructed political economists form but a small proportion of 
any community. Race, yes; territory—country—-yes ; the 
heart thrills, the eyes fill, self-sacrifice seems natural, the moral 
motive for the moment prevails ; but in the long run the hard 
pressure of economical truth comes down upon these with the 
tyranny of the despot. There are, indeed, noble leaders not 
a few, who see in this crushing burden upon their fellow 
millions an enemy to be confronted and vanquished, not by 
direct opposition, but by circumvention, relieving his sway by 
bettering environment, and so giving play to the loftier senti- 
ments. But that these men may so work they need to be, as 
we say, independent, released from the grip of daily bread; 
and their very mission, alike in its success and its failures, 
testifies to the preponderant weight of economical conditions 
in the secial world. 

Nor in the social world only. We shall not see aright the 
political movement of the world at large, the course of history 
past and present, until we ciscern underlying ail, consciously 
or blindly, these primitive physical necessities, directing the 
desires of the peoples, and through them the course of their 
governments. Rightly do we call them economical— 
household—-for they come home to the many firesides whence 
their stern exactions have exiled politics and sentiment; and 
herein, in the weight of struggling numbers, lies the immensity 
of their strength. Race and Country but furnish a means for 
organising and fortifying their action, bringing to it the sance 
tion and inspiration of the loftier motives embodied in thers 
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consecrated words. But these holy names, while facilitating 
and intensifying local action, by the same means separate 
nation from nation, setting up hearthstone against hearthstone, 
Hence implicit war is perennial ; antagonism lurks beneath 
the most smiling surface and the most honest interchanges of 
national sympathies, We have but to note the wave of 
emotion which passed over the United States at the first hint 
of possible hostilities with Japan, and the suggestion that the 
Anglo- Japanese alliance might bring about collision with the 
two peoples. As far as appeared from all observable signs, the 
great majority of Americans had sympathised most cordially 
with Japan in the recent struggle ; and I have thought to note 
clear indications that the American Press was becoming more 
and more deeply convinced of the common interests which 
should bring into unpledged accord the general external policies 
of Great Britain and the United States. It meeded only the 
reading of the treaty to see that its particular obligation would 
not arise, unless war led the United States to seek to deprive 
Japan of territory—a most impossible coutingency ; but not 
every one has copies of treaties immediately accessible, nor 
takes the pains to consultthem. National sentiment, like family 
feeling, is a permanent force, the influence of which, thus 
startled, deflects national sympathy and policy as a magnet 
does a compass. 

Little more than a generation ago, who so dear to Americans 
as Russia ? then perhaps the only European government which, 
whatever the spring of its motives, cordially sympathised with 
that of the United States in the War of Secession ; how few 
her friends in her recent struggle with Japan. It will be said 
with justice, as well as appositeness, that just such transient 
indications of the instability of national sympathies, here to-day, 
there to-morrow, prove the need of arbitration to avert war. 
Certainly, if no other means can be found. To go to war on 
questions of mere feeling, or on occasional offence, is far from 
practical. As amatter of fact, however, such occasions now rarely 
threaten war. ‘Time to solve them is usually obtained by the 
ordinary means of diplomacy, and the premature intrusion of 
a third party is rather an irritation than a help. Not every 
case of conscience calls for a confessor, nor every dispute for 
an arbitrator. But where feeling is rooted in permanent con- 
ditions, arises from them, and grows with their continuance, or 
their increase, you have a radically different proposition. Such 
is the legislation of exclusion considered a few lines back. It 
rests upon material motives, and acts by the material imple- 
ments of organised force; and thus acting it is practical (not 
necessarily right) in aim and in methods. But these methods, 
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whether directed against persons or goods, are essentially war ; 
defensive or offensive, as it may please either race to regard it; 
and the popular feeling which underlies is implicit war in a 
most dangerous form, liable at a breath to bring people to the 
very verge of hostilities, and that with an impetus very likely 
to carry them over. It is necessary to recognise that measures 
of external policy which find their origin in such popular 
sentiment, or political conviction, present to the government 
concerned internal problems, as really such as those more 
commonly so called ; and, because internal, they from their 
very nature cannot be committed to external decision, except 
that of force. Force, the issue of war, carries with it to the 
populace a practical weight of conviction, with which no other 
arbiter can vie. The Monroe Doctrine, indeterminate in scope 
because it has steadily grown, and of which therefore finality 
cannot be affirmed, is a matter of external policy ; but the 
national conviction, internal compulsion, would not permit a 
government, in face of an immediate question, to submit it to 
arbitration. If, in the absence of any present issue, it were 
proposed to submit the Monroe Doctrine for definition and 
limitation to some high Court of Arbitration, to determine 
whether it should have international acceptance, and how far, 
I am not qualified to say whether the people of the United 
States would acquiesce in their government entertaining the 
proposal; but sure I am that if any European State should 
attempt now to annex some part of American territory, the 
suggestion to arbitrate would be rejected overwhelmingly. 
Further, such prior determination by a High Court would be 
a precise instance of what I have styled codification—I hope 
not too loosely. 

It is perhaps too anxious a forecast, but one naturally inquires 
how far this process of international control over quasi-external 
matters of policy may go ; whereunto it may grow? If repre- 
sentations might have been made to Great Britain in 1899 
concerning her relations to the Transvaal, taking political and 
warlike action within a territory of recent acquisition and con- 
ditioned sovereignty, shall it go on to suggesting arbitration 
should there again be Irish insurrection? But, barring such 
flights of an untempered imagination, how far is arbitration 
qualified to adjust on solid foundations the political control of 
regions where strong economical forces are struggling to assert 
themselves, notably the Pacific ? Take the conspicuous instance 
of the Hawaiian Islands. Their area and resources, to be 
sure, do not bulk very largely in an estimate of force simply 
economical ; but their geographical situation gives them great 
military importance, and so contributes to the determination 
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of that political control which artificially regulates commercial 
movement and economical relations. The islands area big 
factor in the question of the Pacific. Now, by the census of 
1900, in a population of 154,000, there were 61,000 Japanese 
and 26,000 Chinese, between whom there may be assumed a 
solidarity of interest, for which it is conceivable that Japan 
under some circumstances might feel induced to stand sponsor. 
Whatever the reasons then may have been, it is understood 
that some ten years ago she testified uneasiness at the prospect of 
American annexation, which since then has taken place. The 
white population is 28,000, On the other hand, the group is 
much farther from Japan than from the United States, which 
cannot but see in them a potential military danger if in the hands 
of a foreign Power. This is quite as reasonable a cause for 
uneasiness as the fortunes of what, after all, is a very small 
fraction, and that an expatriated fraction, of the Japanese 
people. Let us suppose that by a surprise, like that of the 
Russian fleet by Admiral Togo, the islands should pass into 
the possession of Japan, and that the world should then throw 
itself between the opponent nations, crying ‘ Arbitrate!” 
upon what principles would the Court proceed? To what 
sort of a bargain would either nation be committing itself ? 
Whatever the good-will and integrity of the Court, it would be 
aleap in the dark; and, for my part, unless the world can 
absolutely guarantee that there shall never again be war, I do 
not see how the United States can run the risk of an adverse 
decision. 

It is in ignoring such considerations as those cited in this 
paper—the general question of the Pacific, the need of Russia 
for the sea, the requirements of expansion by Germany and 
Japan, the case of Cuba, the Monroe Doctrine—that rests 
much of the fallacy of the unconditional advocates of arbitra- 
tion. They are not looking upon the world as it now is, but 
upon an ideal, which the future may fulfil but the present has 
notreached. Ata recent gathering an eminent American has 
said that war decides only which nation is the stronger. If by 
this was meant, as probably was, that war is not a moral arbiter, 
does not settle an ethical question, it is incontestable. We 
should have long outlived the idea underlying the ordeal of 
battle, that war is an appeal to the God of Hosts to judge a 
quarrel. We retain the expression, perhaps; but it is an 
archaic poeticism, better abandoned because misleading. War 
now is, and historically long has been, waged on a basis of 
asserted right or need; and what it does help to determine is 
that which is known in physics as the resultant of forces, of which 
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itself is one; the others being the economical and political 
necessities or desires of the contending parties. The other 
forces exist, aggressive, persistent; unless controlled by the 
particular force we call war, zm posse or in esse, they reach a 
solution which is just as really one of force, and may be as 
unrighteous, and more so, than any war. For instance, except 
for war, Southern slavery probably would still exist. This is 
actually the state of the world at the present moment ; and while 
a better balance-wheel than war may be conceived, it is at 
present doing its work fairly well. The proper temper in 
which to approach arbitration is not by picturing an imaginary 
political society of nations and races, but the actual one now 
existing in this tough old world. 

The globe on which we dwell bears witness to us inter- 
mittently that it undergoes recurrent processes of adjustment, 
between conditions unevenly distributed and forces in oppo- 
sition to one another. Doubtless, some time before we settle 
down to the state of the moon, adjustment will give us a 
period of stagnation and permanence; but so long as the 
imprisoned forces are struggling for room, and a balance is 
not reached, cither by the subjection of some or equal oppor- 
tunity for all, we will have to expect and acquiesce in occa- 
sional explosions, To acertain limited extent a third party, 
man, arbitrates at times, establishing a control of intellect 
which rather guides than represses, The steam which moves 
his navies and his railroads is that which mutilates Martinique 
or blows off the top of Vesuvius, It is much the same with 
the series of political events which testify to the movement of 
economical forces, These are more masterful now than two 
centuries ago, because the popular will which prompts them 
has emancipated itself from the personal arbiters, the popes, 
kings, and aristocracies, of the earlier dates. We are, so to 
say, more directly in contact with the primitive impulses of 
mankind, and on a grander scale. We can see more deeply 
what it all means, or may mean; not the whole, nor yet to 
the bottom, but still more than formerly. The forces are 
blind, perhaps ; none testify to this with greater conviction 
than some of those who hope most from the thought of con- 
trolling them by arbitration ; who by excluding war from the 
resorts of mankind would anticipate an adjustment more 
permanent than that which these forces, unrepressed, but not 
unmodified, can reach for themselves. 

Is the idea practical? Is it more practical than war has 
proved? The latter is accompanied by an immense waste of 
energy and of substance. So is steam ; yet just now it is the 
great motor of the world. Economise, doubtless, to the 
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utmost, by bettering your processes. Reduce the frequency 
of actual war by such measures as may be practicable ; but 
simultaneously and correlatively make it more efficient, and 
therefore less wasteful of time and of energy. At present this 
is being done generally, and is probably more immediately 
practical to the repression of war than any methods of arbi- 
tration can soon be made. Do not lose sight of the fact that 
all organised force is in degree war, and that upon organised 
force the world so far has progressed and still progresses. 
Upon organised force depends the extended shield, under 
which the movements of peace advance in quietness ; and of 
organised force war is simply the last expression. To law 
and to beneficence organised force supplies the instrument, 
which the body gives to the spirit. Europe has weil nigh 
reached a condition of internal stability, but she has reached 
it by war and she maintains it by preparation for war. The 
wants of mankind have been the steam of progress; they 
have not merely turned the wheels of the engine, they have 
burst the bonds of opposition and enabled the fitter to enter 
upon the unimproved heritage of the unfit. Where such 
bonds still exist, there must be a conflict of forces, and it 
passes the power of mere intellect with legal. theories of justice 
and injustice, of prescriptive rights, to keep the contest within 
bounds, unless it can bring to its support physical aid. 
The one practical thing to hold it in abeyance is that the 
several forces, including military power, should show what 
is in them by the adequacy of their development. 

If with wealth, numbers and opportunity, a people still 
cannot so organise their strength as to hold their own, it is not 
practical to expect that those to whom wealth and opportunity 
are lacking, but who have organising faculty and willingness to 
fight, will not under the pressure of need enter upon an inheri- 
tance which they will persuade themselves is ethically their 
due. What, it may be asked, is likely to be the reasoning of 
an intelligent Chinese or Japanese workman, realising the 
relative opportunities of his crowded country and those of 
Australia and California, and finding himself excluded by force ? 
What ethical, what moral, value will he find in the contention 
that his people should not resort to force to claim a share in 
the better conditions from which force bars him? How did 
the white races respect the policy of isolation in Japan and 
China, though it only affected commercial advantages? Ido 
not in the least pronounce upon the ethical propriety of exclu- 
sion by those in possession—the right of property, now largely 
challenged. I merely draw attention to the apparent balance 
of ethical argument, with the fact of antagonistic economical 
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conditions ; and I say that for such a situation the only prac- 
tical arbiter is the physical force of which war is merely the 
occasional political expression. 

In the broad outlook, which embraces not merely armed 
collision, but the condition of preparation and attitude of mind 
that enable a people to put forth, on demand, the full measure 
of their physical strength—numerical, financial and military—to 
repel a threatened injury or maintain a national right, war is 
the regulator and adjuster of those movements of the peoples, 
which in their tendencies and outcome constitute history. 
These are natural forces, which from their origin and power 
are self-existent and independent in relation to man. His 
provision against them is war; the artificial organisation of 
other forces, intrinsically less powerful materially, but with the 
advantage which intelligent combination and direction confer, 
By this he can measurably control, guide, delay, or otherwise 
beneficially modify, results which threaten to be disastrous in 
their extent, tendency, or suddenness. So regarded war is 
remedial or preventive. 

I apprehend that these two adjectives, drawn from the 
vocabulary of the healer, embody both the practical and moral 
justification of war, An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure. It will be well that we invoke moral power to 
help heal the evils of the world, as the physician brings it to 
bear on the ills of the body ; but few are prepared to rely 
upon it alone. We need material aid as well. The dykes of 
Holland withstand by direct opposition the natural mission of 
the North Sea to swallow up the land they protect. The 
levees of the Mississippi restrain and guide to betterment the 
course of the mighty current, which but for them would waste 
its strength to devastate the shores on either hand. These two 
artificial devices represent a vast expenditure of time, money 
and energy ; of unproductive labour so-called ; but they are 
cheaper than a flood. The police of our great cities prevent 
the outburst of crime, the fearful possibilities of which manifest 
themselves on the happily rare occasions when material pre- 
vention has from any cause lapsed. The police bodies are a 
great expense ; but they cost less than a few days of anarchy. 
Let us not deceive ourselves by fancying that. the strong 
material impulses which drive those masses of men whom we 
style nations, or races, are to be checked or guided, unless to 
the argument of a reasonable contention there be given the 
strong support of organised material power. If the organised 
disappear, the unorganised will but come into surer and more 
dreadful collision. A. T. MAHAN, 
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A MYSTERIOUS and piquant article on Count Witte, written 
Originally, it is alleged, for the German Emperor, appeared in 
the June number of the Revue and attracted much attention, 
But hardly more than it deserved. For incidentally it throws 
fresh light on the methods of German diplomacy generally, 
and raises a corner of the veil which still hides from the 
public gaze the machinery by which certain of the actors on 
the international theatre at Algeciras were moved. And even 
for these slender advantages one should be duly grateful. 
Now that British Press representatives are still under the 
fascinating impression of the many solid virtues of the Kaiser’s 
hospitable people, it is well to remember that the Kaiser’s 
patriotic Government is, and must be, actuated by motives 
which differ widely from generosity and self-negation. And 
of this the article in the Revwe contains or suggests more than 
one reminder. 

But this curious literary production has other claims to 
attention. The mysterious origin of the literary portrait of 
Count Witte and the unusual manner in which it wandered 
from the Imperial palace in Berlin into the office of the Paris 
Revue heighten public interest perceptibly. It is said to have 
been limned by an unnamed German agent for his august 
master, and forwarded, not through the ordinary diplomatic 
channels, but circuitously to the Kaiser at a time when the 
monarch fancied he might reasonably count upon the Prime 
Minisier of the Russian Empire to further a policy advan- 
tageous Only to the empire of Germany, It was the time 
when diplomatic gossips believed that an alliance of France, 
Germany, Russia and the United States was planned and 
would soon be forged against Great Britain and Japan. 
Gossips only? It seems that two of these Powers were even 
suasively assured that the other two had already agreed to join 
the league, just as all nations were assured that France was 
isolated during the Algeciras Conference. But this assertion 
was not borne out by facts. If this grandiose plan was really 
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conceived by the Kaiser, and if Count Witte was selected as 
the semi-conscious and indispensable auxiliary of the enter- 
prising monarch, it is not to be wondered at that the scheme 
was a dead failure. Moreover, Count Witte was maturing his 
own plans, which were as exclusively Russian as those of the 
Kaiser were exclusively German, And he too was enlisting 
auxiliaries conscious and semi-conscious. Hence the hitch in 
the Kaiser’s project. The literary portrait of the Russian ex- 
Premier—which is far from flattering—-was drawn as soon as 
this miscalculation was becoming evident. He was to be 
ousted out of office, as Delcassé had been ousted. And the 
portrait has been published now at the wish of “a high 
dignitary in the environment of Wilhelm II.,” consequently 
also for a definite purpose. In a word, the commanding 
personality of Wilhelm II, is represented as being at the very 
centre of a vast international web, of which only a small 
section is here become visible. 

It is well known that the German Emperor spares no pains 
to get at the fountain-head of contemporary Russian history, 
and when feasible to influence the course of the stream. Honz 
soit qui mal y pense. lt is his duty to be patriotic and his 
privilege to be enterprising. And he is both in a superlative 
degree. Besides his official ambassador on the banks of the 
Neva, he is also represented by a trusty general who is accre- 
dited to the person of the Tsar. This unique position enables 
the military officer to keep his sovereign continually informed 
about everything that goes on at the Russian Court. For he 
sees and hears what is happening in the higher and highest 
spheres—things which less privileged envoys are supposed to 
behold only athwart clouds of distorting gossip from some 
distant Pisgah. This is a most advantageous arrangement for 
a ruler who is his own Foreign Minister and has more than 
once arisen from his Round Table to conquer the Paynim 
without lightening his burden of responsibility by sharing it 
with his Chancellor. 

And yet even these official eyes and ears, well situated 
though they are for close observation, are not enough. The 
Kaiser, who imitates Napoleon in his endeavour to leave 
nothing to chance, is served also by many others, who, like 
the violet, would fain flourish in the shade. Nomina sunt 
odiosa. The question of their nationality may mean much to 
Russians, but to the British public it is a matter of no conse- 
quence. Now it chanced that one of these watchful observers 
was—according to the unsupported story now current—the 
draughtsman who limned and lengthened the features of Count 
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Witte in the portrait or caricature reproduced in the Revue. 
And the Count, in a letter to the Movoye Vremya, has roundly 
declared that his caricaturist is not a German official, but a 
Russian dignitary. For it is alleged that he displays a know- 
ledge of things which only a confidant of the Crown could 
have known. Perhaps. That point, however, concerns only 
Russians, whose political house would thus appear divided 
against itself. Doux pays ! 

Kaiser Wilhelm is a firm believer in practical psychology 
and likewise a past master in the art of dealing with a certain 
category of men. Only a certain category. Not everybody 
can be hypnotised even by a Charcot. Hence the Emperor 
first conscientiously acquaints himself with the human instru- 
ment on which he is about to play, then duly attunes it, and 
finally sets himself to execute German scherzos of the most 
difficult kind on it. Cecil Rhodes, General Botha, Count 
Witte, Mr. Pierpont Morgan, among many others, have heard 
the music, as Ulysses heard the Sirens’ strains; but, unlike 
him, they were not bound to the mast. And they regretted it. 
Sometimes his Majesty, in his race with events, lacking the 
time needed for deliberation, fixes his choice upon persons 
whose character or deeds fail to justifyit. They are too much 
above or below the average. The history of General Stoessel, 
of Port Arthur fame, whom he distinguished before the Tsar 
had had a chance of expressing his recognition, strikingly illus- 
trates the former case. Does his experiment with Count Witte 
illustrate the latter ? 

M. Witte was never a natural favourite of the cultured German 
Kaiser, Neither was his policy relished by that potentate. 
Towards Germany, Witte—who as Minister of Finance hada 
weighty and often a decisive voice in Russia’s foreign relations 
—pursued a line of action which was too Russian to please the 
would-be creator of Greater Germany, and too tranquil to 
meet the approval of the Imperial lover of diplomatic dash. 
The Kaiser has often rooted dislikes cf this kind. In Austria, 
for instance, he never warmed to Count Taaffe, nor in France 
to M. Delcassé. And in Russia M, Witte was an instance 
of these imperfect sympathies, as Lamb would have termed 
them, 

Once the two men had crossed each other and tried issues, 
each one actuated by his country’s interests. It was in China. 
In Kiao Chau the crowned statesman sought to create a 
Chinese Gibraltar for his navy and a Chinese Hamburg for 
his commercial fleet, while the Russian Finance Minister was 
sedulously endeavouring to keep foreigners from annexing any 
part of the country, in the hope that in the fulness of time the 
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whole Celestial Empire would gravitate towards Russia, Both 
aims were patriotic. Fortune seconded the Kaiser’s endeavours, 
which were brilliant and strenuous, and M. Witte and his 
country suffered a reverse from which they have not yet 
recovered. It came about unexpectedly in this way. 

The German Kaiser and Kaiserin arrived in Cronstadt ona 
week’s visit to the Tsar on August 7, 1897. Cordiality marked 
the meeting of the two Emperors, and frequent embraces were 
the outward manifestation of it. A State dinner at the palace 
in the damp but historic town of Peterhof, and a military 
review at Krassnoye Selo on the 8th, were among the principal 
items of the programme of festivities. The review, in par- 
ticular, was a success, and the Kaiser was in the best of spirits 
when returning from it. Seated in an open carriage by the 
side of his Imperial brother, he warmly eulogised the discipline 
and the bearing of the troops. It wasa magnificent spectacle! 
Then, changing the conversation, he asked whether the Tsar 
would oblige him by assenting to a little plan he had of settling 
Germany’s misunderstanding with China and leasing tempo- 
rarily a port called Kiao Chau. The Tsar, whose unerring 
tact, delicacy of feeling, and exquisite hospitality are almost 
proverbial, could not readily say nay to his guesi. Moreover, 
he felt bound to regard the Kaiser’s request as reasonable 
until he had adequate proof of the contrary. He assumed 
that no demand would be made upon the host which the Tsar 
ought as monarch to refuse, Even an Arab host would have 
done likewise. And a Russian’s first virtue is hospitality. What 
an Arab guest would have requested under these circumstances 
is of course irrelevant to the issue. 

Nicholas II., who afterwards mentioned the matter to one of 
his official advisers,* soon realised what his generosity might 
cost. It might, he was told, ultimately lead to the partition of 
China, the abandonment of Russia’s carefully planned far- 
Eastern policy, to serious wrangling and perhaps even war with 
Japan. Indeed it was likely that it would involve all these 
undesirable results if the Kaiser insisted on executing his plan. 
For a moment hopes were entertained that he would not, 
After all it was only a casual conversation between two friends 
driving in a carriage, of whom one was host and the other 
guest, not a business transaction carried out in a businesslike 
way. Thus there were grounds for hope among Russian 
optimists who were not practical psychologists. 

Soon after the Kaiser had returned to Germany an official 


* This version of the preliminaries to the leasing of Kiao Chau is conform- 
able to facts. 
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communication was received in St. Petersburg from the 
German Foreign Office. It mentioned the conversation 
respecting Kiao Chau which had passed between the two 
Emperors, and asked that the Tsar’s kind assent be suitably 
formulated in diplomatic phraseology. Inthis way the cheque 
was presented and the Russian Foreign Secretary, Muravieff, 
could but honour it with as much grace as he could command, 
It was Hobson’s choice. The Tsar’s word was sacred, the 
Kaiser’s orders were prompt and peremptory, a German 
squadron was despatched to Chinese waters, and the series of 
fateful events began which ended with the Battle of Tsushima 
and was followed by a new series of events, revolutionary and 
sauguinary, which will end no man knows when or how. 

That a foreign prince should exert such a powerful influence 
on an independent and mighty empire is a rare occurrence, 
It redounds to the credit of the Kaiser, who is a tireless worker 
for his country’s good. But that this influence should be 
chronic and baleful to the nation undergoing it, is hardly less 
than a national disaster. Consequently it was natural that far- 
seeing Russian politicians should endeavour to neutralise it 
whenever it seemed to bode evil. And one of the most resolute 
and untiring of these patriots was M. Witte, whose dogged 
struggle against the policy that led to the war and against the 
vain continuance of the war, widened the breach between him 
and the crowned German statesman. For even on this impor- 
tant issue—all important to Russia—they were long active in 
opposite camps, Finally the crowned politician changed sides, 
and soon afterwards the war dogs were leashed in anew. If 
ever the whole of this episode be frankly narrated, it will prove 
a most interesting and instructive chapter of modern history. 

In the struggle for the preservation of China’s integrity, 
then, Witte was thoroughly worsted by the Kaiser. And in 
those days Witte’s aims and Russia’s interests were admitted 
to be identical. Thenceforth his policy was reversed, his 
place was given to another, and German influence continued 
in the ascendant, 

Years lapsed, and a fresh turn of Fortune’s wheel brought 
the disgraced Russian Minister once more to the top. And 
from afar the keen-visioned Kaiser saw him rising. Whither ? 
No one could foretell, Wilhelm II, may have had a fore- 
feeling that the successful diplomatist of Portsmouth might 
become Premier, Chancellor, Dictator. One never can tell 
what surprises a revolution will bring forth, and a thoughtful 
statesman will always try to make ready for probable 
eventualities and be on the safe side, As Bismarck hypnotised 
Crispi just when the Italian revolutionist was rising to the 
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highest pinnacle of power, so the Kaiser obtained the Tsar’s 
authorisation to summon the laurel-crowned peace-maker to 
break his homeward journey at the Imperial shooting-box near 
Rominten, Here the Russian “ barbarian”* was welcomed, 
feted, ‘‘atmosphered.” He was initiated into the freemasonry 
of genius by the Grand Master, as it were. A diplomate 
diplomate et demz. 

During that historical visit the attributes of the “ barbarian,” 
which are said to have hung in profusion about the Tsar’s 
representative, were magnanimously disregarded by his charm- 
ing host. Did the Kaiser himself perceive what he was after- 
wards told, that this Hyperborean had preserved all the 
qualities which usually vanish at the touch of culture and 
administrative discipline? If so, he carefully refrained from 
showing it. After all a “primitif” may be an excellent 
auxiliary, even though he had not got rid of the qualities that 
culture almost washes away. The two statesmen hit it off 
admirably. Witte is known to entertain a profound, almost 
enthusiastic, admiration for the Kaiser, because of his 
patriotism, perseverance, and enterprise. And he went out of 
his way to dispiay it. Rumour, which makes free with public 
men’s names, set down Count Witte as another victim to the 
personal magic of a fascinating monarch. Another notable cap- 
tive behind the chariot of the victor. So it seemed—for a time. 

That was the period of political incubation. But none of 
the eggs, not even the Morocco one, was ever fully hatched. 
In Paris M. Witte had turned over in his mind the rights and 
wrongs of the Morocco problem anda conference was finally 
agreed upon. What was planned at Rominten nobody knows 
for certain. If the vision of a Quadruple Alliance against 
Great Britain and Japan was conjured up and practical means 
were devised for realising it, it is highly probable that the 
spirit in which this monstrous expedient was conceived as per- 
missible against two friendly nations, is more permanent than 
a pacific attitude commanded by purely tactical considerations. 
Consequently that or a like scheme may be revived to-morrow 
or next year. No other conclusion can be drawn by a matter- 
of-fact statesman. However this may be, the abortive schemes 
of that period will form an interesting chapter of modern 
history, if ever it be written. But we cannot hope to learn it 
from or through Count Witte. His adversaries and enemies 
are happily more communicative, and if one may ground a 
judgment on their expectations, it was gratuitously assumed 
that he would favour Germany’s grandiose scheme. Up to 
that point, it was thought, he had been atmosphered. 


* The secret report to the Kaiser describes Count Witte as “un primitif.” 
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In one respect the Emperor Wilhelm’s anticipations came 
to pass: Count Witte became Premier and wielded great in- 
fluence at the outset, And then it was seen that he was not 
as Clay in the potter’s hand ; that in fact he was a potter him- 
self, and was fashioning many things in his own quiet way. 
The axe which he had just then to grind was the great foreign 
loan. A herculean task. His way of going about it closely 
resembled that of the Kaiser: he made himself all things to 
all the men of whose aid he stood in need, the German 
monarch among the rest. Then a change came over the 
spirit of the dream: the picture of the two men and their 
respective attitudes was more clearly seen, and it was not 
that of a potter fashioning clay. It was diamond cutting 
diamond. 

The Rominten bubble burst before it was even detached 
from the soapy pipe. The chains forged for Morocco were 
caught and crushed between the two hammers, each of which 
was trying to make an anvil of the other. The literary por- 
trait of Witte was sketched and laid before the Kaiser, and not 
for the purpose of having the Premier rewarded. It distorted 
the lineaments of the “ savage” whom the Kaiser had treated 
like a very cultured man, and etched them with the aquafortis 
of intense hate. The vd/e of the Premier in the reform move- 
ment was described with such a mixture of truth and falsehood 
as constituted a powerful corrosive. Athwart the Imperial 
Manifesto, as well as Witte’s report to the Tsar, the writer 
descried “the character of compulsion.” The Emperor’s 
concessions were set down as involuntary. That statement is 
questionable. But let it pass, The struggle that went on 
between the Court party before October 30 is sketched sum- 
marily but with piquant details which only the initiated few 
could know, and with a pseudo-reserve which is more sug- 
gestive than diffuseness. At the last moment, it is said and 
implied, the Emperor, having virtually accepted the reform 
schemes proposed by his ex-Minister and the wording of the 
Manifesto, repented. He therefore summoned two high 
dignitaries to report upon the terms in which the documents 
were drawn up. They came, read,and reported. It was the 
deliberate view of these officials that certain alterations in the 
Manifesto were indispensable. These modifications must be 
inserted at all costs. The Tsar assented. But Witte stub- 
bornly refused them, and even “presented an ultimatum in 
the most brutal form: everything or nothing; not a line 
should be changed.” Sztuutest aut non sit. Le primitif. This 
chapter of Russian history has not yet been written, nor is this 
the place to outline it. But the names of the two high digni- 
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taries which the German or Russian informant of the Kaiser 
does not reveal may be given here: they are Baron Budberg, 
Director of his Majesty’s Chancery of Petitions, and M. Gore- 
mykin, who succeeded Count Witte as Premier six months 
later. No one but a person in the confidence of the Tsar 
could have known that his Majesty had thus taken counsel of 
these adversaries of Witte just then. 

If details of this kind were inserted in the portrait drawn 
for the Kaiser, it was doubtless because they were desired and 
appreciated. A knowledge of them might help to undo the 
recalcitrant Premier, if it could not further the Napoleonic 
schemes conceived in Rominten, ‘Things international, there- 
fore, took their own course fatally. The conference at 
Algeciras saw Russia on the side of her natural ally, despite 
the strange, telegraphic assertions to the contrary which 
bewildered the world for a day. It was a stunning blow to 
the Kaiser, one of those reverses the memory of which abides 
and rankles. If Witte hoped after this to obtain Germany’s 
co-operation for the Russian loan that was being negotiated, 
his simplicity must have been dovelike, He certainly demeaned 
himself as though he expected Germany’s help, and Germany 
acted as though she would advance a certain part of the loan, 
At the decisive moment, however, the firm of Mendelssohn 
withdrew, and as Italy and America did likewise, the defection 
of these three great Powers amounted not only to a serious 
loss, but also to a dangerous demonstration. For a moment 
the fate of the loan trembled in the balance. That in Germany 
Witte’s failure was deemed probable cannot be denied. None 
the less, the transaction was concluded and the Russian Premier 
emerged from that ordeal unscathed, 

And now somebody “in the environment of the Kaiser,” 
says the Revue, has made public the portrait of Witte zz usum 
Gulielmt. “Lest we forget.” More’s the pity, because it is 
neither impartial history nor entertaining gossip. Rancour 
permeates the document. And its object would seem to be 
the generation of hate in others. It belongs to the category 
of anonymous papers which was so fully represented during 
the incubation period of the Morocco scheme, 

The practical lessons to be drawn from the whole story are 
that diplomatic schemes woven and political hopes conceived 
while hospitality is being dispensed and enjoyed, are peculiarly 
chimerical, and that human character being immutable whereas 
acts are transient, like motives will call forth identical deeds. 
Sapienti sat. 


JULIUS, 


THE 


GOVERNMENT’S LAND POLICY 


THOSE who are sincerely interested in land reform have reason 
to be satisfied with the position in the public mind which that 
question has at last attained. The necessity for a reform in 
our antiquated land system has passed the debateable stage, 
and is now generally admitted. The discussion is now centred 
on the methods to be adopted—the lines on which that reform 
is to be carried out. The utterances of responsible members of 
the present Government with regard to their promised legis- 
lation were very satisfactory. They seemed to foreshadow a 
measure which would deal with this all-important question in 
a drastic manner. In a letter to the member for Melton in 
March last the Prime Minister wrote, “ We are preparing to 
enter on a great national and patriotic enterprise.” Later on, 
in April, in his speech at the Holborn Restaurant, he said, 
‘We are not intimidated by the gigantic task we have under- 
taken.” We intend to “enable the peasantry to lift up their 
heads and call their souls their own”; they were to be “no 
longer tied men, but free.” The Prime Minister is an adroit 
politician. He knew that very few of those to whom he spoke 
would ever read, much less analyse, any Bill he might introduce. 
They would take his description of it, and found their political 
arguments on that description. 

The outcome of these high-flown utterances is the 
Small Holdings and Allotments Bill introduced by the 
First Commisssoner of Works. The choice of Mr. Harcourt 
to conduct the Bill through the House of Commons was a 
wise one. He is an able man, attractive in speech and 
conciliatory in manner, and, what in the House is of more 
importance, he is a welcome personality to all parties, both on 
account of his own qualities and of the respect felt for his late 
father. In spite of these favourable conditions, however, it 
cannot be said that the reception of his Bill was marked by 
any enthusiasm whatever. All were agreed as to its object, 
that of increasing the number of small holdings, but the 
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methods adopted for securing that object were seriously 
criticised. 

Most of what is new in the Bill—if workable at all, which is 
doubtful—while being unfair to landlords, wiil be of little or 
no benefit to the labourers, Shortly described, the Bill 
confers powers on County Councils to acquire land for the 
purposes of small holdings either by compulsion or voluntary 
arrangement, County Councils have already the power to 
acquire land for that purpose by voluntary arrangement. 
The compulsory powers are new, but there is no reasonable 
ground for cbjecting to them. These powers will be rarely 
necded, as there is plenty of land in the market ; but they will 
be useful in the case of limited owners who may be willing, 
but have no power, to sell. In cases also—probably few in 
num ber—where the owners of broad acres refuse to part with 
any of their lands, it is right and in accordance with present 
practice that, for the public good, they should be compelled 
to do so, provided always that they are paid a fair price for 
their property. But there is another, a most extraordinary, 
provision in the Bill, which enables County Councils to ire 
land by compulsion for terms not less than fourteen and not 
more than thirty-five years. 

The Bill is almost silent as to how the many difficulties and 
complications which must of necessity arise under this pro- 
ceeding are to be dealt with. It is urged that there is a 
precedent for this provision in the Act of 1894, which enables 
Parish Councils to hire land by compulsion for the purpose of 
allotments. But there is all the difference in the world 
between thus hiring a few acres of land in a given locality for 
allotments and hiring in the same manner the large areas of 
land that are necessary for the purpose of small holdings. 

It would occupy too much space to examine in detail the 
difficulties that must arise under such a proposal as this. Small 
holdings, as a rule, to be successful, must have dwellings erected 
on them, If erected by the local authority on land that does 
not belong to them, is the landlord, when at the end of the 
term the land is handed back to him, to be compelled to pay 
for them? Again: a small holder, by labour and intensive 
cultivation, will as a rule by the end of the term have made 
the land much more valuable than it was when he took it. On 
the determination of the tenancy he is to be compensated 
for improvements on the “ Market-garden Scale,” or under the 
Agricultural Holdings Acts, 1883-1906. This compensation 
is to be paid by the County Council, and the landlord, on 
regaining possession of his land, is to recoup the Council for 
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the amount, whatever it might be. In addition to this, it would 
seem (though not clearly) that under Clause 30 the landlord 
would be obliged to pay many of the charges incurred by the 
County Council for adapting the land for small holdings, 
Under these arrangements the small holder, if he has been 
doing justice to the land, will come badly off. Compensation 
under the above Acts is for certain defined things. The amount 
of it is insignificant compared with the value of the thought, 
skill, and toil which the small holder has bestowed on the land. 
Moreover, he is to receive no compensation for anything he does 
contrary to the instructions of the County Council. This pro- 
vision further illustrates the viciousness of the proposal. It checks 
effectively that wonderful enterprise which characterises the 
peasant proprietor in the management of his own land. His 
mind is continually occupied with plans to improve and even 
beautify the little homestead on which heisrooted. He plants 
fruit-trees and prepares the land for other crops, the results of 
which he may not realise for years. Against this it is urged 
by the supporters of the Government Bill that County Councils 
have the power to renew the compulsory hiring for a further 
term of from fourteen to thirty-five years ; but if perpetual com- 
pulsory leasing is contemplated, it is evident that it would be far 
better and far less costly to purchase outright. 

There is another important point on which the Bill is not at 
all clear. It must be remembered that the small yearly tenant 
is quite a different person from the peasant proprietor who is 
“ rooted in the soil.” He might throw up his holding at any 
time he likes, possibly after he has taken all he can out of the 
land. Who is to bear the loss caused by this deterioration ? Is 
it to be the expropriated landlord or the local authority—that 
is, the ratepayer ? 

Perhaps the most serious consideration of all is the financial 
complications which will certainly arise under a system of 
compulsory hiring, complications which will affect injuriously 
not only the so-called “upper classes,” but friendly societies, 
insurance companies, and other associations and fellowships 
formed for the promotion of thrift, which have their capital 
invested so largely in real securities. 

Unfortunately, many estates are mortgaged, some of them 
heavily. Capital is notoriously timid, and if a part—possibly 
the best part—of a property were forcibly detached from the 
remainder, the mortgage on the whole estate might be called 
in, thereby inflicting great expense, and in some cases even 
bankruptcy, on the owner, and consequent loss on all con- 
cerned. These and other complications are gratuitously 
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created by this ill-considered proposal of the Government. On 
the other hand, under a system of plain honest purchase these 
difficulties are settled ; indeed, none of them arises. 

On behalf of the labourers, another point must be con- 
sidered. Interest on money borrowed by the local authority 
for the purchase of land and on the sums spent for adapting 
it for small holdings is to be included in the rent. This is 
a proper provision under any system adopted, but the expenses 
of management are also to be included. 

Now it is generally held that the management of land by all 
corporate bodies is both inefficient and costly. 

This view is held by the several Agricultural Commissions 
and Committees which have reported on the subject. Local 
authorities are suitable bodies to acquire land, divide and 
adapt it for small holdings, and sell these holdings to suitable 
cultivators. This once done, these authorities become simply 
the receivers of well-secured half-yearly or yearly instalments. 
But the numerous details of farm management, mending gates, 
repairing roofs and buildings, etc. etc., are beyond their pro- 
vince. They can only carry them out by employing agent:, 
tradesmen and others which add largely to the expense and 
consequently to the rent which tenant holders have to pay. 

The late Lord Wantage, an enthusiastic advocate of occu- 
pying ownerships, stated in his evidence before the Select 
Committee on Small Holdings, 1890, that the small owners 
around him could do repairs and other necessary things at 
about half the cost at which he could do them on his own 
estate. 

There is also another item to be added to the small tenant’s 
rent, namely, a sinking fund, They are to pay a yearly 
sum which, when invested at interest and compound interest 
for a certain term, will be sufficient to pay off the whole of 
the money which the local authority had borrowed for the 
purchase of the land out of which the small holdings had 
been carved. These unfortunate men will have to pay in hard 
cash the whole cost of the land, but they themselves will not 
own an inch of it. Of course under a purchase system they 
would have to pay a sinking fund—included in their yearly 
instalments—sufficient to recoup the County C«uncil for the 
money spent in buying and adapting the land, but in this case 
the men themselves are owners of the holdings, and are simply 
paying off the encumbrances on them. Mr. Harcourt in his 
speech keenly repudiated any charge of confiscation, but for 
one man to pay cash for an article, and another man by force 
to take and retain possession of it, would seem to an ordinary 
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person, even to an agricultural labourer, to be nearly akin to 
confiscation, The arguments used by Mr. Harcourt and his 
supporters in favour of tenancies as against ownerships will 
not bear examination. To sustain their position it was neces- 
sary to show that the Small Holdings Act of 1892 had not 
succeeded. Accordingly, the Act was described as a “ ludicrous 
failure, a dismal fiasco,” etc. For those who have not time or 
opportunity to study the question it may be useful to recite 
the main provisions of the measure. The Act of 1892 was 
introduced by Mr. Chaplin, then President of the Board of 
Agriculture. It enables County Councils to acquire land for 
the purpose of small holdings for persons who desire to buy 
and will themselves cultivate the holdings. The definition of 
a small holding is—land from one acre up to fifty acres, or, if 
above fifty acres, of an annual value not exceediag fifty pounds. 
The County Councils are further enabled to divide the land, 
make roads, supply water, erect buildings (if required), and 
all else necessary to adapt the land for the purpose of small 
holdings. They have also the power, in order to help the 
small owner, to postpone the payment of the whole or any 
part of an instalment for any term up to five years, if they 
should deem it advisable to do so, 

On the passing of the Act the Worcestershire County 
Council, which contained men who believed in the principle 
of ownership, determined to make a vigorous attempt to put it 
into operation. They bought a farm of 146 acres and divided 
it into small holdings, which they sold to men of different 
occupations, some of whom were workmen from neighbouring 
towns. The land, in a high state of cultivation now, was 
originally poor. The County Council bought it at £33 
an acre, and after making the necessary outlay to adapt 
it for small holdings they sold it to the men at £40 an 
acre. The method adopted for payment of the holdings is by 
half-yearly instalments, which include interest and sinking 
fund— interest at four per cent., and the sinking fund so calcu- 
lated as to repay the County Council the whole of the purchase 
money in forty years, after which time all payments cease, 
These instalments amount to about {2 an acre. The 
village of Catshill being near, only a few of the men wanted 
dwellings on their holdings. Those who did were assisted by 
the County Council to erect them, and the loans (three-fourths 
of the cost) thus made for ‘the purpose are repayable, interest 
and sinking fund, in the same manner as loans made with 
respect to the Jand. Nine cottages have so far been built on 
the estate. They are handsome and convenient buildings, each 
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of them containing two kitchens, living room, larder, three 
good bedrooms, etc. They have also attached to them stables, 
pigsties, and other necessary outbuildings, the average cost of 
the buildings complete being under £300 each. The houses, with 
the land around them, are charming homesteads. Here is an 
experiment successfully carried out under unfavourable condi- 
tions, The land was poor; the interest (four per cent.) is high; 
the sinking fund (to repay loans in forty years) is also high ; 
the holdings are too small, being from three to nine acres each, 
and are situated above ten miles from a large city. In spite of 
these drawbacks, after twelve years’ test the clerk to the 
County Council, Mr. Thornely, is able to write: “ Hitherto it 
has been an all-round success, and there are no arrears what- 
ever in the payment of the half-yearly instalments. . . . The 
men are thrifty, sober, and industrious as a class, and the 
women are, if anything, better than the men,” 

In this colony of thirty-three independent peasant pro- 
prietors, with their famiiies, the questions of housing and 
equipment, so much talked about, are answered in a satisfactory 
manner. The problem of the unemployed also is solved in 
the following way. We import the smaller articles of food to 
the value of above fifty millions sterling a year. The peasantry 
at Catshill produce every year many thousand pounds’ worth 
of these articles, and that out of poor land which previously 
hardly supported, indeed failed to support, one farmer and a 
couple of penniless labourers. The demand for oversea pro- 
duce is of course thus correspondingly lessened. Besides the 
employment of the peasants themselves, of their families, and 
of much hired labour, the proceeds for the most part of this 
output from our own mother earth are spent at home among 
wheelwrights (each man keeps a horse and cart), harness- 
makers, blacksmiths, and other subsidiary trades, thus providing 
work and adding greatly to village prosperity. 

The question may be fairly asked : Why, with so much land 
out of cultivation, with so many men ready to occupy and till 
it, and with such a vast demand for the produce, there are not 
some hundreds of Catshills in the country? There are two 
answers to that question, The first is, as rightly stated by 
Mr. Harcourt, County Councils, with few exceptions, have 
either ignored the Act altogether or declined to put it into 
operation. Some of them have stated as a reason that they 
are unwilling to risk the ratepayers’ money in undertakings of 
this kind. The Government proposals are to coerce these 
locai authorities. Their plan is to appoint two Commissioners 
(one of whom can act alone), who are to visit the different 
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counties, and in places which they deem suitable and where 
they conclude a demand exists they are, with or without the 
co-operation of the local authorities, to prepare schemes for 
small holdings to be let to tenants on the terms above described. 
If these schemes are not accepted by the County Councils, the 
Commissioners, with the approval of the central Board, can 
proceed to buy land, or hire it compulsorily, to any extent 
they may deem advisable. In short, in the words of the Bill, 
“‘ the Commissioners shall for the purpose have all the powers 
of a County Council in relation to small holdings under the 
Small Holdings Act, 1892, and this Act; and those Acts shall 
apply as if references to the Commissioners were substituted 
for references to a County Council,” 

The whole costs of the transaction, including the price of 
the land, the expenses of the Commissioners, and other heavy 
charges in connection with the scheme, are to be charged to 
the ratepayers, whose representatives, elected on the most 
democratic basis, have never sanctioned but may have opposed 
it. The mere recital of its terms is sufficient to condemn 
this monstrous proposal. It is difficult to understand how 
Sir Henry Fowler, the author of the Local Government Act of 
1894, with his long experience of municipal life, could sanction 
a proposition which destroys the principle of self-government 
and insults and degrades the elected administrators of local 
affairs, The only explanation seems to be that he has been 
overridden by the Socialistic element, so strong in the Govern- 
ment and in the House, and stronger still—with increasing 
strength—throughout the country. It is a noteworthy fact 
that the Socialist members were the only ones in the House 
who received the Government Bill with enthusiasm, because, 
as they frankly stated, it was a large step in the direction of 
their doctrine. 

The alternative to the Government scheme is a plain and a 
common-sense one—one that goes with public opinion and 
not against it. It is impossible to estimate the enormous cost 
involved in Mr. Harcourt’s proposals, A main feature of the 
Bill seems to be the creation of an army of officials—-Commis- 
sioners, Assistant Commissioners, local agents, etc, Besides 
this, there is the expense of the numerous inquiries, arbitrators, 
paid witnesses, etc. There is no necessity whatever for the 
creation of this new bureaucracy. The officials of the Board 
of Agriculture and the officials of County Councils, acting 
together, are far more able and far better qualified to do the 
work than the new body of partisan officers which it is proposed 
to create. The Worcestershire County Council have quite 
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recently acquired another parcel of land, which they have sold 
in small lots on the usual terms to men who were eager to buy. 
In the Council’s report, just issued, the following statement 
appears : ‘No charge to the estate has been made for legal and 
other work done by the county officials,” 

If the heavy charges above referred to, for the most part 
money thrown away, and the {£100,000 to be placed at the 
disposal of the central Board (it is uncertain if this is to be an 
annual grant) were used for the purpose of assisting County 
Councils in putting the Act into operation, the obstacle we are 
discussing would be removed, things would run smoothly, 
friendly co-operation between the central Board and local 
authorities would be secured, and a great impetus, backed by 
public opinion, would be given to the creation of small hold- 
ings. In my separate report (Cd. 3277) to Lord Onslow’s 
Small Holdings Committee the substance of this suggestion is 
contained in the following paragraph :—“ That as Parliamentary 
grants are made to the Congested Districts (Scotland) Board, 
1897, for (among other purposes) the ‘creation of a body of 
small proprietors,’ so grants of a similar kind should be given 
to local authorities in England for the equipment of small 
holdings. Such grants-in-aid to be apportioned among the 
County Councils according to the liabilities which the Councils 
themselves have undertaken under the Act of 1892.” 

The second and only other obstacle in the way of the Act 
of 1892 is the poverty of the labourers. The Act requires 
that 20 per cent. of the purchase-money should be paid down 
at the time the contract is signed. 

Fifteen years’ experience of the Act shows that, however suit- 
able in other respects, the men, except in rare cases, are too poor 
to pay this initial sum, To remove this bar of poverty there 
is a short Bill before Parliament which provides that the sum 
to be paid down shall in no case exceed 10 per cent., and that 
in cases deemed by them suitable the County Council shall 
have power to dispense with the initial payment altogether 
and allow the whole of the purchase-money to be repaid by 
instalments. 

It is fair to state that this Biil was not opposed by private 
members in any part of the House; all of them seemed to 
recognise the fairness of its object. It was the Government 
that blocked it on the several occasions it was brought 
forward, and showed their determination that poverty should 
still remain as a bar to the advancement of the poor but 
industrious and deserving rural labourers. The opposition 
of Mr. Harcourt was plain and thorough. “If I thought,” 
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he said, “that under the Act of 1892 there was likely to be 
a large amount of purchase by tenants in the future, I should 
be inclined to limit rather than to extend the facilities for that 
purpose.” 

In all controversies, especially of a national kind, it is satis- 
factory to an umpire, in this case the constituencies, to find 
that the points to be considered are clear and free from side 
issues, The Government—we must not say the Liberal Party, 
for many of them are of an opposite opinion—have pronounced 
in an unmistakable manner their opposition to a peasant pro- 
prietary, and declare that no legislation of theirs shall ever give 
facilities for labourers to own a foot of the soil they cultivate. 

Mr. Harcourt and his colleagues have disparaged, if not 
derided, the “ magic of property.” Now that “ magic,” which 
is so misprized, has nothing mysterious about it. The word 
simply describes the quality of a sentiment deeply implanted 
in every human being. Possession stimulates a man’s energies, 
and discloses all that is best in him in relation to the thing pos- 
sessed in a manner that no mere borrowing can do. Hence 
the secret—if that be a secret which is so openly manifest—of 
the difference between a peasant proprietor and a tenant holder. 
To war against this sentiment is to war against human nature 
itself and to court defeat. 

The Government by their action have raised a clear issue 
on an all-important matter affecting our rural economy. It is 
one between the principles of ownership and tenancy, and can 
be settled only by the electors. The question was fought out 
and decided at Brigg and in Rutland. It will have to be 
fought out and decided in every rural constituency in Great 
Britain, and judging from evidence and experience the issue is 
not a doubtful one, 

JESSE COLLINGs, 


MISSING CHAPTERS IN “THE GARDEN 
THAT I LOVE” 


March 15.—Even if you are a townsman, and therefore possess 
the superior intelligence that one well knows is an urban 
monopoly, you will surely not deny that the labourers who do 
the woodland work I recently described cannot be wholly 
unintelligent. They have no machinery to help them in it, to 
save them trouble and the effort of thinking. Every stroke 
of it has to be thought over, To completely train a man how 
to do it is impossible, though much can be learnt in that way. 
For woods vary; trees vary; undergrowth varies. Part of 
it has to be treated in one way, part in another, It cannot be 
performed by the hard and fast rule of any science, unless 
scientific be taken in its simpler meaning of knowing and 
understanding, It allows a certain latitude of judgment, and 
will, and choice to the worker ; and that is why it isso welcome 
to, and so efficiently performed by, English folk versed in this 
branch of woodcraft. For an Englishman is never so thoroughly 
an Englishman as when he is in a fresh position, particularly 
if it be a difficult one, ‘‘ Leave me alone, and let me do it 
my own way.” That is our native way of facing difficulties, 
more especially if there be something new and unforeseen in it ; 
and so we “muddle through,” in peace no less than in war. 
But we do muddle through, and come out on the far side, neither 
beaten nor baffled, as we have seen happen to some scientific 
armies, in presence of the unexpected. So Woodlanders, and 
indeed rustics generally, are not so wanting in intelligence, 
after all. 

I submitted the foregoing remarks to the Poet, and asked 
him if he thought them true or the reverse, 

“ Absolutely true,” he replied ; “and since you ask for my 
opinion, I will give it frankly. Rustic labourers are not only 
fully as intelligent as town artisans, but more so, They 
say less, but they reflect more. In their long silences, they 
are pondering, in a slow, draught-horse sort of way; but 
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they are getting over the road carefully and continuously, and 
on to the end of it. The rural mind thinks for itself, and by 
itself; the workers in towns think collectively, if such can 
properly be called thinking. They move each other, not by 
reflection, but by emotion and impulse. Their judgment often 
gets intoxicated by some effervescing and frothy orator; re- 
minding one of what was said of a well-known political leader 
now no more, by a friendly commentator of his own party, 
that he resembled second-rate champagne in a first-rate state 
of effervescence. They are influenced by invectives and gibes 
in the newspapers they read, They attend closely to their 
work; but much of it is, so to speak, wound up for them 
beforehand, and they and it go like a watch. That deadens 
rather than sharpens observation, and cannot possibly minister 
to the active employment of the faculties of the thinking 
kind. The hedger, ditcher, thatcher, carter, is continually 
asking himself, for he is forced to do so, ‘ How is this to be 
done?’ Ditches differ ; straw for thatching is not always of 
the same length or the same substance. Some hedges are 
young, some middle-aged, some old, some well-furnished, 
others in places very bare. Cart-horses are not without a mind 
of their own, and are not to be trusted. It is easy enough to 
get the town workman to talk, but he will pay you with words, 
as the French say, and repeat newspaper to you by the fur- 
long. He is a machine driven by other machines. The rustic, 
even when he knows you well, and feels kindly and trustfully 
towards you, is slow of speech, for there is no sudden electric 
communication between his brain and his tongue. The two 
communicate with each other slowly and at a foot’s pace, 
But he says nothing, when he has nothing to say ; and, when 
he has something to say, says it without exaggeration or ex- 
cessive emphasis, and he listens to what you urge or object 
with attentive but critical ears. Disraeli observed, in his Léfe 
of Lord George Bentinck, that Sir Robert Peel could play on the 
House of Commons as on an old fiddle,and make it dance and 
jig to his bowing. A sonorous rhetorician can do pretty much 
the same with average town audiences, unless his observations 
run absolutely counter to their prejudices. The same speaker 
is listened to by an assembly of rustics without interruption, 
without cheers, and without any audible enthusiasm ; and he 
returns to his club in Pall Mall and vows he never addressed 
such stupid people in his life before. In reality, it is he, not 
they, that are stupid. They both listened and understood, and 
went home, in ones, twos, or threes ; and, after having thought 
it all over, probably without a word to their wives about it, 
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discussed it quietly, and with but a small vocabulary, on the 
morrow, with each other. They vote when election time 
comes in just the same way, each man according as he him- 
self thinks. They do not walk to the poll imposingly, in 
newspaper parlance, five hundred strong, all of one mind, but 
independently and alone. If that does not show superior in- 
telligence, my idea of intelligence must be sadly astray.” 

“ Do you think,” I asked, “ there is any connection between 
this contrast of the rural and the urban mind, and the contrast 
which is to be observed between Parliamentary representatives 
drawn from a class more closely connected with the country 
and the soil, and those whose lives have been spent more 
exclusively in towns, in trade and manufactures ? ” 

“ Unquestionably,” he replied, “I should say ; and, as I 
have no intention of standing for an electoral constituency, I 
can afford to be frank and say exactly what I think, The 
contrast is marked, and the advantage for practical purposes 
and the welfare of the State is on the side of the rural 
class. They seem to me to look at legislation with the eyes 
and judgment of statesmanship. Town-bred representatives, 
as a rule, are political rather than statesmanlike. Our wisest 
public men have belonged to the former, by origin, training, 
and taste. We have had prominent public men belonging 
to the other class, very clever, very brilliant, very energetic, 
very commanding, if you like, but scarcely wise. If you think 
Lord Beaconsfield was an exception, and contradicts what I 
am saying, is it not accurate to reply that, while in origin he 
belonged to neither, his temperament, his affections, his habits, 
were from the very first of the country sort ? Gifted with an 
active imagination, he employed it sractically to what are called 
practical affairs; in other words, to politics, his conduct in 
which was dictated by a knowledge of human nature and his- 
tory. Unimaginative men failed for a long time to understand 
him, but ended by seeing that he towered above them all in 
statesmanship by virtue of this union of the imaginative and 
the practical. I fear that the men who are neither imaginative 
nor practical, but theorisers and sciolists, are at present in the 
ascendant. If they have their own way, unchecked, they 
will ruin an ancient Realm and destroy a great Empire. I 
will go yet further, and avow the opinion that the 
House of Lords, as a body, are wiser and more statesmanlike 
than the House of Commons, taken as a body. The former 
debate, the latter harangue. Whenever I have attended a dis- 
cussion in the Lords, I felt that, though it was conducted with 
an almost total absence of eloquence, nearly every one that 
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spoke spoke to the point, and that, whether I happened to agree 
or not, was addressing me and persons like me, with reasons I 
could at least understand. From a debate in the House of 
Commons I have generally come away with the impression 
that most of the speakers were talking over my head to the 
‘ man-in-the-street,’ and by no means the sanest and soundest 
minded in it.” 

Lamia had joined us during the latter part of the foregoing ; 
and when there came a pause, she took the opportunity of 
saying : 

“T am glad such are your sentiments, for they would leave 
you at the bottom cf the poll in any urban constituency in the 
kingdom ; so one need not be afraid lest we should all be 
condemned to live in town during the loveliest and most 
interesting of the seasons, while you had a latch-key with 
which to let yourself in when there had been an all-night 
series of divisions among the sons of the Mother of Parlia- 
ments.” 

‘Small fear of that,” said Veronica, who was now of the 
company. ‘I can scarcely imagine the author of an unpub- 
lished invective in verse I read the other day against the Time, 
for those special evils and omens that are fostered and flourish 
by it, thanks to the particular form of civilisation that is daily 
hailed with a pean in newspapers and nightly on popular 
platforms in the House of Commons, doing anything of the 
kind.” 

““When,” asked Lamia, “ are you going to publish it for the 
benefit of those concerned ?” 

“Are you referring to Cassandra Speaks ?” he asked. “If 
so, never! Just as one may justifiably think a thing without 
saying it, so one may excusably write what one would justly 
be reproached for publishing. A philippic, whether in verse 
or prose, against an Age is pretty much in the same cate- 
gory as an indictment against an entire nation; and you 
know what Burke said of that. A shrewd man of the world 
once observed, when some one showed him a letter intended 
for the post, and asked him his opinion of it. ‘It is the 
best letter,’ he replied, ‘1 ever read. And now throw it 
into the fire. The evils of society are not to be remedied, or 
the mania of an age arrested, by denunciations either in verse 
or prose. Where the break is to come from to check the 
accelerating movement of material civilisation, 1 own I do not 
see; but it is no use crying out ‘Stop, stop!’ to persons 
who are going too fast, but are so delighted and self-satisfied in 
making such a clatter by their progress that they do not even 
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hear you. Moreover, along with the mischief and dangers, 
or what one believes to be such, you are referring to, efforts of 
the noblest, most touching, and most disinterested kind are being 
made to meet and mitigate their baneful effect; and, unless 
accompanied by recognition of these, wholesale denunciation 
necessarily seems one-sided and partial. I know there are 
persons who read a slashing satire or a sonorous philippic 
solely as a work of Art, and enjoy it simply as such. But 
years bring a semi-indulgent attitude towards people and 
things one cannot admire, though perhaps such an attitude 
is merely a sign of the indecision, moral no less than mental, 
of age.” 

‘‘T suppose so,” said Veronica, ‘“ But I read two sonnets 
the other day which, it seemed to me, represent that conflict 
in the mind that may sometimes arise without its incurring 
the reproach of indecision. I allude to ‘Monastery Bells.’” 

“T was thinking of them,” said Lamia, “all the time we 
were talking.” 

“You may repeat them,” said Veronica, ‘if you happen to 
remember them.” 

‘Since you bid me,” said Lamia, “1 will do so.” 


MONASTERY BELLS 
I 


Sometimes when, weary, the sad soul rebels 
Against the strife and discord all around, 

One seems to catch the faint and far-off sound 
Of melody that softly sinks and swells. 

It is the sound of Monastery Bells 

In solitudes by Sanctuary crowned, 

From meditation peaceful and profound 
Calling grave Friars to prayer from silent cells. 
Then yearningly one craves to have release 
From the crowd’s rivalries and worthless prize, 
To find some spot where Glory’s selfish sighs 
And struggle’s endless tribulations cease, 

To join in Vesper’s chant as sunset dies, 

And pass life’s evening in monastic peace, 


II 


But when resound, as day dawns dim and drear, 
Moanings of anguish, sobbings of distress, 

From hearthless homes of famished loneliness, 
With none to rescue, nothing to revere, 

Again one feels one still is wanted here, 

To aid, admonish, comfort, and caress, 

Smooth the hard pillow pallid sufferers press, 
Stanch the fresh wound, and wipe away the tear, 
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So, tho’ one longs as ever to depart, 

And to gross sounds and sighs live deaf and blind, 
Sorrowing one stays with sorrow, still resigned 

To work, unhired, amid life’s hireling mart, 

To cherish in the crowd monastic mind, 

And in a world profane a cloistered heart. 


Lady Day.—When things have been kept back, as we say in 
gardening language, by a lagging Spring, cold if not cruel 
nights, and absence of encouraging showers, what a rapid start 
forward they make and how they hurry along when they have 
once begun to wake up and open their eyes on an expectant 
and well-prepared world. That is what has happened this year. 
We have felt nothing of 

Amazonian March with breast half bare, 
And sleety arrows whistling through the air, 
but a March more like a mild February, crying a halt rather 
than repeating its own name to mustering volunteers of the 
borders and shubberies, There is something at once charac- 
teristic and delightful in the unpunctuality of the earlier period 
of the twelvemonth. Is it calculated capriciousness, or only 
easy-going indifference? Who shall say ? Spring is an incor- 
rigible coquette, and I suppose that is why she enchants us so. 
That on Lady Day the crocuses under the oak, yellow, white, 
purple, lilac, in most admired disorder, should only now be 
beginning to wane, is unprecedented in one’s now pretty long 
experience of times and seasons ; and it is equally beyond my 
remembrance that, shortly before such a date, one should have 
been looking for daffodils that had not yet opened. But they 
are here now, though not in abundance. Ina few days more 
however, they will be; and the association of crocuses and 
daffodils, side by side in one plot of turf a hundred feet by 
seventy, under the overbranching oak, is a sight quite new to 
me. To-day is so warm that ever and anon one has not been 
able to resist the temptation to sit on the freshly put out garden- 
seats—which, by the by, Veronica says want varnishing very 
badly—and listen to the perpetual cawing of the rooks, on 
household cares intent, to use the Miltonic language which 
Taine says the author of Paradise Lost on such occasions 
employs, as though Eden had been an English middle-class 
home where of a Sunday respectable people dine at one o’clock, 
What they are saying, one no more really knows than one can 
decipher the Etruscan tongue; though probably, as Lamia 
suggests, they are “talking shop,” like the rest of the world, 
and making such a fuss over the building of a few nests. Then 
one starts up again, curious to see if merle and mavis, that are 
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singing so jubilantly, have likewise been furnishing, and on the 
way comes across a blue egg with brownish spots lying on the 
ground, and draws one’s own conclusions, It is the seascn of 
seasons for the nuptials of partridges, blackbirds, missel- 
thrushes, finches, hedge-sparrows, and the rest of the tribe now 
revelling in their honeymoon, passing their Zune de miel at home, 
while in like circumstances we go off on our travels, some of 
us for the first time abroad. 

April t.—Far from exaggerating, i have under-rated the agree- 
able results of such hitherto unknown tardiness in the first inti- 
mations of Spring. The most delightful of them is the intro- 
duction to each other of flowers that, as far as my observation 
goes, have hitherto been strangers, not even on nodding terms. 
I verily believe the crocuses under the oak intended all the 
time to remain in beauty, if waningly, till All Fools’ day, if only 
for once to see the daffodils, single, double, deep yellow, pale- 
coloured, as well as the little dwarf ones, the tags (for I know 
no other name for them) ; and even a tulip or two, anda 
lovely clump of dwarf iris, whose name I believe to be Jyis 
histrio, though I am not quite sure, deep blue, frecked with 
brilliant gold spots, are sunning themselves with the utmost 
self-complacency. The pale blue Anemone Apennina, which 
they sell in basketfuls in Rome about this season, are showing 
flower under the wall of the Poet’s Corner ; and in a day or 
two the Crown Imperials will make a gallant show of royal 
precocity. Lest, however, you should be led to imagine that 
no misfortunes ever happen in the garden that I love, let me 
make a distressing confession, In two long beds the yellow 
Pottebakker tulips have come to utter grief ; and I am driven 
to conclude that either they are too delicate to stand such frosts 
as we had a little while back, or some subterranean enemy hath 
done this, when I examine the still perfectly solid bulbs but im- 
perfect flower-sheaths. As they were to flower along with the 
blue forget-me-not, the gap will be a standing sorrow from the 
middle of the month till the end of May. Trying to make 
the best of a bad business, I have sent the gardeners toa 
neighbouring wood to dig up primrose roots, whose lateness in 
flowering this year I have recorded, and they must replace the 
tulips that have “gone home.” But I know Veronica will iead 
me a life about them, attributing their failure to some malefic 
influence of my own, greatly to the satisfaction of Lamia, who 
loves to see me in trouble, and somewhat to the amusement of 
the philosophic Poet. 

May Day.—May Day this year ought to be ashamed of itself. 
A procession, field festival, and prize-giving, all in the open 
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air, had been arranged in our nearest and avowedly picturesque 
village for to-day, and it has rained without intermission from 
dawn to dusk. The lap of May has indeed been chilled by a 
lingering imitation of winter, and white frocks, neat stockings, 
and smart little hats have been bedraggled by wind and wet. 
A learned Pope—apparently all Popes do not conform to the 
general English opinion that they are ignorant and superstitious 
fanatics, even when not something worse—set the astronomers 
right in the sixteenth century in regard to the heavenly 
calendar ; and though, since the information proceeded from 
so trusted a source, our own enlightened country was slow to 
accept it, and did not do so till 1752, we found ourselves at 
last forced by a world actually as civilised and progressive as 
ourselves todo so. The supposed most brilliant monarch of 
to-day, a certain well-known Continental Emperor, has sought 
to rival, if not to outshine, poor benighted Pope Gregory by 
proclaiming 1900 to be the first year of the twentieth century 
—in the most approved modern American language, the 
‘““Twent-Cent.” But the Edict has not been deferred to ; and, 
save in Russia, the Gregorian Calendar now rules throughout 
Christendom, Yet the twelve days’ anticipation of former 
dates it necessitated has been attended by some non-astrono- 
mical drawbacks. Even grave historians and essayists have 
been betrayed into curious blunders in some of their dates 
and footnotes, with the result that the alert critic, eager to air 
that superior knowledge indispensable to the pursuit of his 
calling, has pounced down on them with traditional scorpions, 
and flogged away to his heart’s content. What is somewhat 
more important, at least in the eyes of the occupants of the 
Garden that we love, is the topsy-turvydom the altered 
calendar often causes in the rustic mind. It will probably be 
news to those of our omniscient urban parliamentary repre- 
sentatives who have all sorts of remedial proposals for land 
tenure, while knowing as much about it as they do of the 
satellites of Mars, that rural Quarter-days on which rents are 
paid are not those to be found in Whitaker's Almanac or Acts 
of Parliament, but fall twelve days later; the rustic mind, 
which of course is always behindhand, a wiser and less 
dangerous thing than being “ a little previous,” still going with 
his rent in his hand not on March 25, but on April 6, and not 
on September 29, but on October 11, often receiving a reduc- 
tion in its amount from a sympathetic landlord, which is more 
than I ever heard of being given, save of other people’s 
money, by the most benevolent “advanced” owner of house 
property in cities. 
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“ What very irrelevant observations !” the latter will doubt- 
less say, should he condescend to read these pages, with a 
fine House-of-Commons wave of the hand. But to the more 
open minds of the country-side the observation will seem 
pertinent enough, though not in a cut-and-dried fashion. Had 
the ruling spirit of the May procession and the rest waited 
till May 13 for the holding of the Children’s Festival, he would 
probably have fared better. But, though a really worthy 
person, I fear he has got most of his ideas from books, not 
from personal experience of the seasons ; in this respect some- 
what resembling other watchful critics, who go on taxing 
English poets that extol the vernal season with having got 
their notions concerning it from Theocritus and other literary 
southern sources, and not from real and actual experience, 
notwithstanding the amiable retort of a poet in his “A 
Defence of English Spring,” when the specious reproof was 
first addressed to Spring-loving versifiers, 

May 11.—Never was the transforming power of the sun 
shown more surprisingly than during the last three days. The 
under-average temperature that had so long prevailed and 
retarded vegetation has suddenly been altered to above-average 
temperature still more remarkable ; and the Garden that I love, 
and the parks, commons, and woodlands round it, have all 
expanded into a scene of intoxicating loveliness. How is it 
possible to repress the observation, born not of complacency, 
but of love and the desire to share all good things with others, 
‘“T wish all the world were here to see it!” An Italian, gazing 
on it, would exclaim, “Oh! che belluria!” which is not 
adequately rendered into English by “O what beauty!” or 
by “ How beautiful!” but rather by “ What beautifulness!” 
For it is the fulness, the reckless bounty and lavishness, that 
makes it all so wonderful. Two of the Pyrus Malus, as big 
and bushy as large hawthorn trees, are smothered in blossom ; 
and others, less large, but some of still deeper colour, bear 
them in company. Do these, or the double Japanese cherry 
trees, both white and rose-colour, deserve the prize for 
efflorescent splendour ? Nor is the gold-flowering berberis to 
be outdone by them, and adds to its unequalled sheen the 
attraction of penetrating perfume. Towering above them is a 
tree—it is more like a white fountain than a tree—called a 
Bird Cherry. The—but enough, perhaps already overmuch, 
of panegyric, and I will try to introduce a note of depreciation, 
though it is difficult where everything in general looks so 
beautiful, Though the birds keep singing incessantly, I have 
noticed that the lambs have bleated this year much less than 
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usual, I suspect it is that they bleat when they are un- 
comfortable and cold, or want something or other they have 
not got. Lamia suggests that no one makes a noise who is 
perfectly contented, and that even poets, on the authority of 
one of them, learn in suffering what they teach in song. 

“ As witness ours!” I said somewhat sardonically. 

“T quite understand your insinuation,” Lamia replied. 
“ But how can you, or I, or any one tell? Poor fellow, he 
too may have been cradled into poetry by wrong, though how, 
when, or where, I allow, does not appear. And perhaps it 
never happened at all.” 

“Likely enough,” I said, “or to any of the musically 
miserable race. Probably the tradition is only a poetic 
fiction.” 

‘‘ Possibly,” added Lamia, with unusual assent to a sugges- 
tion of mine, ‘There is nothing more utterly misleading than 
translating poetic fictions into realistic prose. Yet Jet us not 
forget we have been told that, as the sun draws up the mists 
of the valley to the mountain tops, to melt them to ether, 


So the effulgent mind 
Can call up sorrow to its own great height, 
To dissipate it there. 


And what says the wisest, as the greatest of all poets? 


Shall we rest us here, 
And, by narrating tales of others’ griefs, 
See if ’twill teach us to forget our own. 


Does not that explain a good many things in this world that 
might otherwise be unintelligible ?” 


THE AUTHOR OF “ THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE.” 


UNIVERSAL COMPULSORY TRAINING 
FOR HOME DEFENCE 


THE vagaries of party government will not explain the attitude 
of the majority of those who oppose universal compulsory 
training for home defence. The extreme Democrat is not more 
an enemy to universal training than the ultra-Conservative. 
The Individualist of the laissez-faire school, who would reduce 
Government interference to a minimum, and the Collectivist, 
who would extend it throughout the whole sphere of industrial 
operations, both denounce it. That the reasons which satisfy 
the followers of one party are a complete and crushing answer 
to the arguments of the others complicates the situation but does 
not improve it. Such men will never be convinced by the logic 
of argument, but they may be convinced by the logic of events. 
While one cannot hope to restore sight to the blind, one may 
do much for the short-sighted. And there is at least a chance 
of helping the one-eyed. It is with this end in view that I 
venture to set forth a few facts relating to the movement in 
Australia, and to consider those objections to compulsory 
universal training generaily put forward. It will be more 
convenient to deal with the objections to the proposal before 
presenting these facts; and to consider first that which 
is directed against its ““compulsory” nature. It will not 
be denied that the defence of any country is properly the 
business of the people of that country. It certainly is the 
business of the people of any country enjoying democratic 
government. It is not less a duty to defend one’s country than 
to pay taxes or to obey the laws generally. We know from 
experience that all men are not equally ready to perform any of 
these duties. But society nevertheless compels all men to do 
those things which it deems necessary to be done for the 
general welfare. This compulsion is the very basis upon which 
society rests, and which makes civilisation possible. Society 
decides what is right and proper to be done in the interests of 
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the whole people, and then compels all citizens to perform their 
part. To say, therefore, that compulsion is un-British or intoler- 
able is simple nonsense. The distinguishing mark of a pro- 
gressive society is the increasing number of duties which the 
citizen is compelled to perform, as well as the increasing number 
of things he must abstain from doing. The net result of this 
interference by society is not to lessen and restrict the liberty of 
the individual, but to increase it. 

In one respect the most progressive and primitive com- 
munities ought not to differ. The defence of their country 
is a duty imposed upon all able-bodied males in both. There 
is perhaps this distinction. Amongst primitive peoples the 
defence of their country is a duty so obvious and natural that 
few attempt to evade its personal performance and laws are 
unnecessary to compel them to do so. It is most unusual 
amongst such peoples to delegate the performance of this 
primary duty to others. Few nations, civilised or barbarian, 
indeed, have ever done so and lived to tell the tale. But this 
habit of delegation, which may be regarded as an unmistakable 
sign of degeneration, is with us not confined to duties, but 
extends even to our recreations. We are not satisfied with 
having soldiers to fight our battles, but we have athletes to 
play our games. The number of persons who find recreation 
in football increases each year, but the number of persons who 
play football does not amount to more than 5 per cent. of 
these. The remainder are mere spectators. 

We, indeed, seem to be arriving, if we have not already 
arrived, at a state of things aptly described by G. W. Steevens, 
“The masters of the Empire were yearly more disposed to 
delegate their defence to a mercenary army; the mass of the 
people, relieved of the cares of personal service, sank contentedly 
into the languid indifference of civil life. In their amusements, 
as their wars, the citizens ceased to play a personal part.” 
For at the back of all opposition to universal training is this 
slothful, ease-loving spirit. The ideals of society are rotten ; 
and the rottenness is spreading like a cancer through every fibre 
of the social organism. The classes taught, through the 
centuries that are gone, that personal exertion, except in the 
pursuit of pleasure, was a mark of inferiority—that that man 
was the most to be envied who did the least for himself. 
The workers of the world were despised. The opportunities 
for employment were under the control of the drones, who 
allotted them as an act of charity, reserving to themselves 
the bulk of the results of the worker’s toil. The worker’s reward 
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was at best a wretched subsistence. These damnable doctrines, 
never, perhaps, put clearly into words, but still generally trans- 
lated into actions, have corrupted society. Pleasure, ease, 
idleness, are the ideals of the majority in the nation to-day. 

The gospel of work for all has to be preached—and not 
merely preached, but practised—if the country is to be saved. 

If it were held to be dishonourable and criminal not to do 
some useful work, and idleness in an able-bodied, healthy citizen 
became contemptible, men would be as eager to perform their 
civic duties as they are now to evade them. And surely society 
would be much healthier, the nation more secure, and the citizen 
—physically, mentally, and morally—greatly improved under 
such a réginie, : 

This parrot-like reiteration of the cry about compulsory uni- 
versal training being hateful to a free people is just cant of the 
most unadulterated kind. It is not their freedom that the 
majority fear is in danger, but their pleasures. For there is no 
more compulsion in a law for universal training than there is in 
a law for universal education, If all men were honest the 
criminal law would be unnecessary ; if all men knew their duty 
to society, and were ready and fit to do it, all laws—that is, all 
compulsion—could be wiped off the statute-book. Those who 
oppose universal training on the ground that it involves compul- 
sion do not seem to see that this very fact is the most terrible 
indictment of society. To say that men will not fit themselves 
to perform this sacred duty and defend their country without 
compulsion is to condemn them as degenerate, and unworthy, 
and foolish, 

I come now to those who object to universal training because 
they believe in peace and do not believe in war, If advocating 
peace were the best way of getting peace, and denouncing war the 
best way of avoiding it, every good citizen would join hands with 
those who hold such opinions. But it is the worst way, and not 
the best way. Itis so foolish a way that no man employs it in his 
own affairs, The best way of keeping burglars out of one’s house 
is, no doubt, to place the family plate and jewels on the door-step, 
but it is a poor way of keeping one’s plate and jewels, And all 
men, whether professed lovers of universal peace or not, prefer to 
rely on a well-secured house, and, at ithe back of that, the law, 

The best guarantee for peace is to be prepared for war, The 
best preparation for war is a nation of citizens trained to the 
use of arms. To cry peace when there is no peace is not 
wisdom, but folly. The Hague Conference sits in the sinister 
bhadow of five millions of bayonets. Nations prate of peace and 
strain every sinew to push on their preparations for war. 
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A weak wealthy nation invites attack; and, when a convenient 
opportunity offers, will most assuredly fall, like a fat duck, 
squawking and virtuous, into the hands of the invading hosts. 

We are told that if necessity arose every man would cheerfully 
rally round the standard. But it is not sufficient to be ready to 
perform one’s duty when called upon; it is also necessary to 
know how to perform it. Enthusiasm and belated patriotism 
are but poor substitutes for discipline and skill in the use of 
arms, A man does not shoot straight by instinct, but by train- 
ing; and to shoot straight is itself not enough, nor nearly enough 
—discipline is required. Large masses of men cannot be moved 
without they are disciplined. And discipline is not taught in a 
day, but, being once taught, remains with a man during the 
whole of his life. In war it is essential, and its value in other 
directions can hardly be exaggerated. Discipline sharpens and 
braces the whole man; it is a physical, mental, and moral tonic. 
Nothing, in my opinion, would do more for the nation—no 
nation is more in want of it. 

There can be no more effective guarantee for the world’s peace 
than that afforded by a citizen soldiery. We should not only 
be strong enough to resist actual attacks, but the chances of a 
successful one would be so remote as to prevent its being 
seriously considered. And it would make for peace in another 
way too, for it would impose a most salutary check upon the 
“jingo” who throws up his hat and shrieks for war because his 
jaded appetite craves a new sensation. When a man has to do 
his own fighting he will be less ready to provoke quarrels. He 
will not be so jingoistic; on the other hand, he will be more 
determined. He will not desire to attack other nations, but he 
will not permit other nations to attack his own. 

Closely allied to those amiable people who love peace, and 
whose methods for securing it would—if they were allowed to 
have their way—ensure eternal peace for Britain in the same 
way that the sheep finds peace inside the wolf, are the 
men who regard the entire human race as their brothers, 
To these the same arguments apply. Granted that all men 
are our brothers, it has to be admitted that the behaviour 
of some of the family leaves much to be desired. This fact 

is so notorious that in practice not one of those who speak 
of the brotherhood of man fail to take every precaution to 
prevent any of their brethren appropriating their property or 
assaulting their persons. And, when robbed or assaulted, they 
do not hesitate to defend themselves vigorously or still more 
vigorously cry “ Police!” This theydo when the wrong-doer is 
a brother Englishman; surely they will not do less against a 
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brother foreigner, even though he bring a hundred thousand of 
his brothers armed to the teeth with him ? 

We now come to the consideration of some objections of a quite 
different kind. Universal training for home defence, it is said, 
is quite unnecessary, because the British Navy affords ample 
protection and invasion is impossible. 

I do not make the least pretence to be regarded as an expert 
in these matters, but a primd facie case can certainly be made out 
for the possibility of invasion. The British Navy is a very power- 
ful navy, but it is not an invulnerable one. The faith of Britain 
in its navy is not greater than that of France in its army six 
months before it was hopelessly beaten and shattered by the 
despised Prussians. Besides, the proper business of the navy 
is not to defend Britain from invasion, but the Empire from 
attack, and to keep clear the trade-routes, and so ensure to the 
ships of our merchant marine safe and speedy voyages. These 
vitally important duties cannot be effectively performed if nearly 
one-half of the fighting strength of the navy has to be detached 
for purely home defence. Invasion is always possible : defeat of 
the navy, temporary and even complete, is possible too : and men 
live in a fool’s paradise who neglect to take those reasonable and 
prudent precautions which an effective scheme of home defence 
calls for. 

Again, it is urged against our proposal that since we already 
have a sufficient number of trained men to repel any invasion, 
to train the whole nation is unnecessary and would involve 
very great additional expense. As to there being a sufficient 
number of trained men already available, I do not venture 
to express any opinion as far as England is concerned. I 
know that in Australia we have not a sufficient number or 
anything like it. But if we are able to take the word of 
that great soldier—Lord Roberts—there is no adequate and 
effective force in this country available for home defence, 
As to the additional expense, that can readily be greatly over- 
estimated. In Switzerland, where a system similar in essentials 
to that which we desire to establish here is in force, the cost per 
head is certainly not so high as with us under our present unsatis- 
factory system. Even if it did cost more, as an insurance 
against invasion and indeed against war of any kind such a 
scheme would be worth a hundred times the extra expenditure 
involved. 

The disturbance to trade following from the faintest proba- 
bility of aninvasion would cost the country more than fifty years 
of such increased expenditure. As for that loss, pecuniary, 
industrial, and national, which would follow from an actual 
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invasion of the most temporary character, itis not to be measured 
by mere words. It would certainly pay the nation to adopt uni- 
versal compulsory training, as it pays individual citizens to insure 
their lives and their property in a first-class insurance company. 
Cheap insurance is generally bad, and sometimes worse than no 
insurance at all. 

And now we come to those who oppose universal training on 
the ground that it is not democratic. It is not quite clear what 
some men mean when they speak of democracy. If they mean 
a form of government in which the people govern the country 
in their own interests, this much may at any rate be said, that 
so far from being undemocratic, a citizen soldiery is in its very 
essence intensely democratic. And that can be said of no other 
system of effective home defence. And it must be remembered 
that it is to home defence only that our proposal applies; for 
foreign service, voluntary enlistment is no doubt quite the 
proper thing. 

A standing army of professional soldiery is an institution 
not only undemocratic; it is so inconsistent with democracy 
that the two institutions cannot for any length of time 
co-exist. Civil liberty is a plant which does not flourish in 
an atmosphere tainted by militarism. A professional soldiery 
forms a caste. It stands apart from the general body of the 
citizens, whom it sometimes despisesiand never understands, and 
with whom it has little in common. A professional soldier 
welcomes war, because war brings with it chances of preferment 
and sometimes of wealth. Trained primarily to use his weapons 
against a foreign enemy, he is quite ready to turn them, if 
required, against the citizens of his own country. He is a con- 
venient, necessary, and often fearful instrument in the hands of 
unscrupulous and designing men. Freedom of speech and 
liberty of action and the protection afforded to the citizens of a 
free country by the civil laws cannot be secure where he and 
he alone is trained to the use of arms, 

Democracy, which some regard as the most stable, but which 
is in reality the most unstable form of government, can only be 
maintained by ceaseless vigilance. If the people desire to govern 
themselves they must be trained to defend themselves and their 
privileges, for at the back of all forms of government there must 
be some adequate force. 

This principle is so well recognised that most advanced demo- 
crats in other countries advocate a citizen army. The leaders 
of the Socialist parties in Germany and France believe’ in it. 
They see that without it democracy is but a house of cards. The 
Continental Labour Parties see too that there is a fundamental dis- 
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tinction between conscription and compulsory universal training. 
One produces militarism and the other destroys it. One forges 
a weapon for the destruction of democratic institutions, the other 
a shield behind which these are perfectly secure. Conscription 
makes soldiers ready to make war, universal training, citizens 
fitted to perform‘all the duties of their citizenship. Conscription 
withdraws a man from industrial pursuits for so long a period 
as to unfit him for civil occupation. Universal training fits a 
man more effectively to follow his civil calling. It tones him up 
physically and mentally. 

Finally, conscription withdraws from the field of industry the 
flower of the nation for many years: the productivity of the 
nation is seriously impaired and its wealth materially lessened. 
Universal training demands but a few weeks of a few years. 

So much for the objections to our proposal, and now for a 
few facts as to its progress. In Australia we have already made 
a beginning by the establishment of a cadet system. 

According to a recent speech by Mr. Deakin, the Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth, we have now 30,000 cadets, and 
next year this number will be increased to 40,000, and the year 
after to 50,000, andsoon. We have begun with the cadet system, 
but we do not intend to stop there. The effect of this training 
upon the child is excellent, but to produce a permanent effect it 
should be continued after his school days are over. But this 
will be all the more readily done when the embryo citizen 
has been familiarised with what is required of him. He will 
at once be more apt to learn and less likely to object to being 
asked to do so. It will seem as natural to him to learn drill, to 
shoot, and to subject himself to the necessary discipline, as to 
learn history or grammar, and will certainly be much more 
pleasant. 

This question of national defence is a non-party one. It con- 
cerns every citizen by virtue of his citizenship. It is not a 
political question, and in Australia men of all shades of public 
opinion have united on this one platform. Conservatives, 
Liberals, and Labour men forget their party differences and join 
hands for the good of their country. We have a hard fight 
ahead of us before success can be hoped for. But at any rate 
our faces are set in the right direction, and men of all parties 
have the courage openly to declare their conviction that to 
defend our country and preserve our liberties effectively the 
compulsory universal training of our citizens is absolutely 
necessary. W. M. HUGHES, 


SUNDAY 


THE question of Sunday observance is not a cuestion of 
policy merely or of expediency. It is not a question between 
high or low, young or old, rich or poor. It is not a question 
between High Churchmen and Low Churchmen, or between the 
clergy and the laity. It is not—a special subject for thankful- 
ness in these days—a question even between Churchmen and 
Nonconformists, or between the English and the Roman 
Church. It affects, indeed, each and all of these, but it is 
something more. It bears on the well-being in the highest 
sense of the word—physical, moral, intellectual, spiritual—of 
every man, woman, and child in the country. It is, in short, 
a question of humanity, of human nature in its approaches to 
the divine. 

Man is born to labour, but he cannot and ought not to be 
condemned to labour, even at tasks which are purely material 
or mechanical, without definite periods of intermission, Rest 
within limits is a condition of all fruitful labour; we rest 
that we may labour; we labour that we may rest. The 
institution of a day of rest—be it the seventh, or the first, 
or any other day of the week—was, as it seems to me, 
not the least divine part of the Decalogue. It well desetved 
to form a part of the primitive code of law and of morality 
given by God to man; and, coming in the precise 
place where it does, between the Commandments which bear 
more directly on man’s duty to God and those which bear 
more directly on his duty to his neighbour, it seems to serve 
as a bridge or connecting-link between the two, and to exer- 
cise a permeating, meilowing influence on all the rest, making 
service to seem easy and fusing obedience into love, 

Now, it is this divine institution, in its Christian shape and 
on its strictly religious side, intended to give time to man 
to develop his higher, that is his spiritual, nature—and the 
spirit, it is to be remembered, develops best not in turmoil, 
but in quiet—to give him time to take stock of his position, 
looking before and after, and thinking of the past and of the 
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future as well as of the ever-importunate present ; to repent 
of what is wrong in the one and to form good resolutions for 
the other ; to raise his soul from the creature towards the 
Creator; to enable him to study His words and His works at 
greater leisure and in more complete quiet than is possible at 
other times ; to join with others, during some set portion of 
the day, in worshipping in the house of prayer and praise, and 
so to gain the strength which comes from a common purpose 
and from the contagion of numbers; to read the best books 
of the best men; to cherish and keep alive all the sanctities 
and charities of home—this is the institution, I say, which, 
with all its incalculable benefits, material as well as spiritual, 
is now being seriously threatened, as it has seldom been 
threatened before, not so much, I think, of deliberate pur- 
pose or of any malice prepense, as by the toil and moil, 
the no-stint, no-stay of our modern life, by the growth 
of luxury, of ostentation, and of self-indulgence, by the 
facilities of locomotion and the weakening of the ties of home, 
but most of all, I think, by the rage, the inordinate rage, for 
amusement and excitement of every kind. Not without reason 
did the fourth Commandment, alone of all the others, begin with 
the solemn word “‘ Remember,” as though, in the lapse of time 
and in the progress of civilisation, it was specially liable to be 
forgotten. And well too might the originators of the 
‘‘ National Sunday Observance Movement,” founded only two 
years ago, have prefaced the statement of its objects with the 
almost equally solemn words, the refrain of the ‘ Reces- 
sional,” “ Lest we forget, lest we forget.” Lest we forget, that 
is, all the benefits, individual, social, and national, that attend 
upon the due observance, and all the evils that are likely to 
follow the abridgment or the abrogation of the day of rest and 
worship, 

The English people and the English Church, taking them as 
a whole, have, in spite of occasional lapses and reactions, held 
fast, I think, to the via media, the golden mean between the 
more Pharisaical and the more Puritanical views of the nature 
and obligations of the Sabbath on the one hand, and those 
which predominate in large portions, more especially the Roman 
Catholic portions, of the Continent on the other ; the Phari- 
saical views, I mean, which, forgetting that the Sabbath was 
made for man and not man for the Sabbath, forbidding works 
of necessity and even of mercy upon it, and laying on men’s 
backs by their frivolous and vexatious legalities a burden too 
heavy to be borne, were so emphatically condemned by our 
Lord; the Puritanical views, more sincere, doubtless, and 
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therefore more to be respected, but hardly more far-sighted 
or better suited to human nature in its infinite diversities, 
which were enforced on the country, in all their sour and 
sombre aspects, under the Puritan rule, and which have 
prevailed, till very recently, in Scotland. 

The Puritans, if they laid to heart the first part of the verse, 
‘This is the day that the Lord hath made,” forgot or seemed 
to forget the second part, which is the corollary to it, ““ We will 
rejoice and be glad in it.” Sunday was with them a day not 
so much of religious gladness as of religious gloom, especially 
for the young—those whom it is all-important that religion 
should attract rather than repel, It was a day when long and 
rather dreary services at church were followed up almost 
immediately by equally long and dreary services at home. It 
was a day of prohibitions and restrictions, when anything like 
recreation, even Sunday toys—the irreproachable Noah’s ark 
among them—were rigidly forbidden, and, what was more 
ill-judging and objectionable still, when heaven itself was 
represented as little else than as a prolongation, a prolonga- 
tion to all eternity, of such gloomy days on earth ; a place 


Where congregations ne’er break up 
And Sabbaths never end ! 


What wonder if child nature, and the natures of many who 
were not children, recoiled from such a prospect, and that a 
young boy, when asked insinuatingly by a religious relative 
which day of the week he preferred, replied without hesitation, 
“Monday, much.” “Why so?” asked the disappointed 
inquirer. ‘ Because it is furthest from Sunday.” 

What the character of the “Continental ” Sunday is like is 
well known to all who have travelled much on the Continent. 
If a man goes to early morning Mass he is apt to think he has 
done all that can be expected of him; that he has a right to 
treat all the day afterwards exactly like any other day—to 
amuse himself exactly as he likes, to mix in the same big crowds, 
to indulge in the same festivities or frivolities, and to ignore 
the responsibility which he ought to feel for the spiritual rest 
and well-being of all that are in any way dependent on him. 
He forgets that he may be starving his own soul and theirs alike 
in the process, 

Now the English people, I repeat it, have hitherto managed 
to steer happily between these two extremes, and an atmosphere 
of worship tempered only by quiet and rational recreation— 
aud recreation, let us remember, means little else than the re- 
creating of the energies, physical and spiritual, of poor tired 
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human nature—has seemed to brood over town and country 
alike. In the towns, the sound of the church-going bell has 
been pretty well the only sound; the sight of long lines of 
worshippers making their way, often family by family, to church, 
has been pretty well the only sight which has broken—if, 
indeed, it has not seemed rather to deepen, to intensify atid to 
consecrate—the general sense of sacred rest. While, as for the 
country, who has not noticed, as he went out for a walk on 
Sunday, the sense of a beauty which seems more beautiful, 
of a restfulness which seems still more restful, of a silence 
which seems still more sacred, from the mere fact that it is 
the “Lord’s Day”? The lower animals seem to share the 
holiday, the Holy-day, I would rather call it, with man ; and in- 
animate nature itself seems to harmonise with them and respond 
to their appeal. The hard-worked horses, tired out with drag- 
ging the plough or the loaded wain, have been turned out for 
their “ week-end ”—a “‘ week-end” how much better deserved 
and how much better spent than the week-end of the jostling, 
and yet jaded and never satisfied, pleasure-seekers of the 
metropolis, See how they luxuriate in their God-given free- 
dom, in the food which seems to come more directly from God’s 
hand when they crop it from the pasture for themselves ; in 
the rest which seems to come straight from Him who Himself 
rested on the Sabbath day and hallowed it. The sheep and 
cattle wander at will over the green fields, not driven along the 
dusty roads to the market or the shambles. The shambles have 
ceased, for the day, their gruesome business. The very birds 
—I have noticed it all my life—seem tamer, blither, and are 
more easily approached, as though they were half conscious 
that during the Truce of God they were safe from the hand of 
man. The whole earth seems, for the time, to a heart that is 
attuned to it by communion with God, either in public or in 
private, to be smiling with its sweetest simile, and to have become 
what Shakespeare, in an enthusiastic burst of patriotism, 
declared it to be, “a second Eden, a demi-paradise.” 

But, during the last few years, everybody feels that a change 
has come over the spirit of the scene—ask any one who has 
been out of the country for some twenty years—especially in 
the neighbourhood of the large towns ; and symptoms have 
appeared which, if they are allowed to go on unchecked, 
threaten to deprive [the day of half its repose and of more 
than half its spiritual value. Peace, holy peace, the gift of 
Heaven, the ‘central feeling of all happiness,” as Wordsworth 
truly describes it, seems to have well-nigh disappeared. 
“ What did you do on Sundays?” asked a imothet of her little 
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boy, who had been staying away for some weeks at a friend’s 
house. The boy thought for a time, and then said, “I don’t 
think there were any Sundays there.’’ It is the so-called 
upper classes, or a portion of them, who are most to blaitie 
for this. It is the richer, the more luxurious, the more edu- 
cated, the more leisured classes—those who have little to 
do except to amuse thetnselves during the other six days of 
the week—who are the first to demand new forms of amuse- 
ment or excitement for the seventh. And, with this end in 
view, they lull their consciences to sleep, they trample roughly 
on the consciences of others, and do their best to disturb and 
to destroy one of the most precious gifts of God to man. 
Huge entertainments, luncheons and dinner-parties, and, 
most demoralising of all, bridge-parties, go on in many of the 
biggest houses. The peaceful Thames and its beautiful banks 
are, for many miles up the stream, converted into a Vanity 
Fair, and look like one huge picnic-party. Servants and 
dependents of all classes, boatmen, cab-drivers, caterers for 
refreshment, have to work double tides, What does it matter 
about their souls? “I wish,” said a lady, with possibly a 
qualm of conscience, the other day, “that 1 could get a cook 
without a soul.” She only gave utterance to a pious wish for 
that which many of the richer masters and mistresses treat as 
if it were an acknowledged fact, while they work their servants 
throughout the Sunday as if they had not a soul among 
them, A well-known London clergyman, the rector of a large 
parish in Lambeth, remarked in my hearing the other day 
that the peace of his parish had been destroyed on every 
Sunday from almost the dawn to almost the end of the long 
summer’s day, by the endless succession of cabs, laden with 
hampers, passing through it towards the river side—while one 
of his parishioners, a well-disposed cabman whom he was 
visiting on his death-bed, said to him pathetically, “You 
know, sir, I never had my Sundays.” Motor-cars—which are, 
it is to be remembered, still the exclusive luxury of the well-to- 
do—hurry wildly, one after another, in endless procession for 
ten, twenty, thirty miles along every road out of London, as 
if death were before and destruction in their rear ”—-which 
indeed they often are—braying their horrible discords, spread- 
ing their nauseous odours, and raising clouds of stifling dust, 
which deprive earth of its beauty and the skies themselves of 
their purity and their repose. A rush of motors is a con- 
tradiction in terms of all Sunday rest. It needs an Elijah 
or a John the Baptist, a Savonarola or a John Knox, to 
arouse such people to the thoughtlessness, the purposelessness 
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of what they are doing, and recall them to their better 
selves. 

And the example of the wealthier classes is being followed, 
only too faithfully and too naturally,and with far more excuse, 
by those who come below them in the social scale. It would 
be as absurd as it would be unjust to deny that their case 
presents much greater difficulties than the case of those whom 
I have described. It bristles with them. Men and women 
who are at work all the week till Saturday at noon, and many 
of them in rooms which have little light, little air, no comfort, 
and no beauty, naturally desire to get as much light, as much 
air,as much comfort, and as much beauty as can well be packed 
into the all too short hours of the Sunday. The craving to 
“get out of London” at almost any price by such people as 
small shopkeepers, shop assistants, clerks of all descriptions, 
is not only natural—it is worthy of all sympathy, and should 
be best of all understood by those who love the country and 
who live in it themselves. Increased facilities of locomotion 
of every kind make that possible and easy which would have 
been hardly possible fifty years ago. And those who are most 
earnest for the due observance of the Sunday, and who are 
almost the only class who never get a Sunday’s rest themselves, 
the heroically-working clergy of London and of other large 
towns, are the first to admit the difficulties of the case and the 
impossibility of laying down any hard and fast rule about it. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that such people hardly ever go 
to any place of worship. There is a great increase of Sunday 
trading and Sunday travelling. Golf-links and tennis-grounds 
are thrown open more and more to play; football matches 
take place around many of the large towns, though the general 
half-holiday on Saturday among the working classes has taken 
away from them much of the excuse that they are precluded 
from these and similar excitements throughout the week. 
Public-houses are thrown open whenever the law allows, and 
drive a brisk trade; and with them often comes, in the larger 
towns, the devil’s own crop of drinking, betting, gambling, 
ribald or indecent mirth. If the name of God is often heard 
among them, it is in anything but prayer or praise. The things 
of the mind, the things of the heart, the things of the soul are 
nowhere. This life is lived as if it were the only life, and the 
Sabbath which was made for God by man is turned by man 
himself, in cruel tragedy, into an instrument of his own 
degradation. 

Happily, these things have not spread much as 
yet into the remoter country districts. There is much in 
them as yet of the worship and the rest of the old English 
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Sunday, but unless some check can be found for the mischief, 
it will soon reach even them, A disease which is spreading 
from many centres is bound soon to become confluent ; and 
if to all the evils of secular education on the week-days—which 
many tell us is now inevitable, and are doing their best to make 
it so—there is to be super-added the gradual secularisation of the 
Sunday, England, in all that constitutes the higher, the spiritual 
life, will be in a bad way. 

But there are special grounds of hope. France has awakened 
lately to the absolute necessity, for physical and moral reasons, 
of a day of rest, and is legislating to secure it; and the 
English, who are at bottom a profoundly serious and religious 
people, will, it is to be hoped, when their eyes are fully opened 
to the danger which has crept in, awake to the inestimable 
value of the old English Sunday as a day of worship as well 
as of rest and quiet recreation. There is no opposition between 
the two, They fall in naturally with each other, for rest 
does not mean idleness or loafing, There is nothing in the 
world which is so unrestful as doing nothing. Rest means 
change of occupation, which in itself, is rest ; and the Sunday’s 
rest means, with serious-minded people, change of occupation 
from the lower to the higher, from the necessary to the volun- 
tary, from the things of earth to the things of heaven, or at 
least to things which point heavenward, It is much what the 
Greeks called oyéAn—* leisure,” a leisure, that is, for calm 
thought, for self-improvement, for acts of courtesy and kindness 
to others; a something without which the Greek philosophers, 
who differed from one another in many things, agreed in 
thinking that any noble life was impossible, and that life itself 
was hardly worth having. The study and the enjoyment on 
Sunday afternoons of the beautiful and the spiritual in works 
of art, whether poetry, painting, sculpture, or music, which is 
now made possible at the cost of little labour to others, for the 
inhabitants of many of our largest towns who are hard at work 
throughout the week, the enjoyment, nay, the revelling, in the 
beauties of the country—the flowers, the trees, the birds, the 
purling streams, the shadows of the passing clouds, the gorgeous 
pageantries of sunrise and sunset which are open to all who 
are not immured in the very biggest towns—are helps, not hin- 
drances to the life of the soul, and lift it, directly or indirectly, 
to Him who is the cause and the crown, the sum and the 
substance of all harmony, all beauty, all goodness, and all 
truth. 


These are Thy glorious works, Parent of Good, 
Almighty! Thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair ; Thyself how wondrous then ! 


——— 
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The movement in England for a better observance of Sun- 
day, which was started, a year or two ago, by a handful of 
earnest laymen, has been followed up by the “ message to the 
people of England,” issued by the Archbishop of Canterbury, by 
the President of the Council of the Free Churches, and by the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster—the most authori- 
tative representatives, that is, of all that is religious in the 
country—and has met with a very general and very hearty 
response. Hundreds of meetings have been held, and thou- 
sands of sermons have been preached, within the last few 
weeks, with this end in view; and, since God always helps 
those who help themselves, it is with a not ill-founded hope 
that we may join in the prayer of the patriotic poet, 


O God of Hosts! be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 


R. BOSWORTH SMITH. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, June 13, 1907 


Mr. BRYAN has said that the issues of the next Presidential 
campaign will be the tariff, the trusts, and the railways, 
meaning, so far as the last is concerned, more stringent regula- 
tion and control by the Federal Government. Mr. Bryan’s 
prophecy is important because it is generally conceded that 
he will be the Democratic Presidential candidate, and on the 
two previous occasions when he was nominated he was able 
to have the platform constructed to his liking ; in fact, it is 
unheard of in American politics for the platform not to repre- 
sent the views of the candidate, as the delegates who are able 
to bring about the nomination of the candidate make the 
platform, and they take care that the platform shall contain 
nothing that would cause him embarrassment during the 
progress of the campaign. No Democratic convention con- 
taining a majority of Bryan delegates would adopt a platform 
pledging the party to Protection or advocating Imperialism or 
lauding trusts, any more than a Republican convention would 
denounce Protection as robbery or assent to the opinion 
expressed by an eminent Republican some years ago that the 
tariff was the mother of trusts, 

Mr. Bryan’s statement therefore makes clear the issues that 
the Democrats will put before the country, because in the 
uncertainty of the future it is almost certain that Mr. Bryan 
for the third time will lead his party. To where: to defeat 
or victory? To either, according as the answer is returned 
by a Democrat who is an opponent or an admirer of Mr, Bryan, 
Properly to give an intelligent idea of present political condi- 
tions in this country, it is necessary to say that a great many 
Democrats are bitterly opposed to Mr, Bryan’s nomination, 
and fear that it ensures defeat, but they admit they see no 
hope of being able to prevent his nomination, These men 
have in a half-hearted way mentioned from time to time 
the names of “Conservative Democrats” to be supported to 
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prevent Mr. Bryan’s nomination, but their names evoke no 
enthusiasm, No matter what may be said about Mr. Bryan, 
the one fact remains indisputable that his hold on the masses 
of his party is greater than that of any other man; in fact, he 
is the only Democrat who has a following. Many things may 
happen a year from now, when the convention will be held, 
and those things may convince the Democrats of the folly of 
making Mr, Bryan their nominee, but certainly no one would 
challenge the assertion that if the convention were to be held 
within the immediate future it would nominate Mr. Bryan. 
And that is as far as any one with a reputation for political 
judgment to preserve feels justificd in going at the present 
time. 

Mr. Bryan has given us the issues, but, after all, he has 
given us nothing new, nor has he deprived his antagonists of a 
single cartridge. The trusts and the railways have been the 
targets at which the Republicans have been firing for the last 
few years. In American politics neither smokeless powder nor 
noiseless projectiles are used, When targets are set up and 
the guns are brought into action the public must see the 
smoke and hear the thud of the shot, otherwise they would 
think they were defrauded. No mere arrow of Acestes will 
suffice for them. A good deal of powder and shot has been 
expended, but how many targets have been destroyed is yet 
to be determined, The trusts are still engaged in their 
legitimate business of growing rich at the expense of the 
public, and the railways as well as the public have about 
reached the conclusion that there is less to be feared from 
Federal regulation than there is from the separate States. 
When Mr. Bryan says, “The people will not take their 
Democracy from the employees of the trusts, who earn their 
salaries by chloroforming the public while the pockets of the 
people are being picked,” he is on safe ground, No one will 
disagree with him, with the possible exception of the trusts, 
and this is not their day to be heard. Both parties have 
“gone for” the trusts and the railways. It is the popular 
sport nowadays. If the people want trusts “busted” and 
railways regulated, there is no good reason why they should 
turn from the Republicans to the Democrats. The Republicans 
can make quite as much noise as the Democrats, and use up 
quite as much powder. Mr. Bryan has put no new stock in 
his show windows, he has not even displayed it more attrac- 
tively than the old-established concern across the street. It 
looks very much as if he were dealing in second-hand goods. 

It seemed a little time ago as if Mr. Bryan had really got 
hold of something new to offer to the trade when he put tariff 
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reform on the counter, but here again he finds that he has no 
monopoly of the market. The Republicans are shrewd enough 
to understand the public taste. If the public really wants tariff 
reform the Republicans will be only too happy to supply it. 

In the public mind the tariff and the trusts are linked. It 
is a trifle inconsistent, to say the least, for the Republicans to 
pose as the sworn enemies of the trusts and to close their eyes 
to the inequalities of the tariff. It is not material to discuss 
the tariff question or to attempt to prove whether the public is 
tight or wrong. Sufficient for the politicians to know that 
the public believe that the tariff fosters trusts and is largely 
responsible for high prices, and prices are so high that the 
average person feels the pinch of prosperity even worse than 
he does the pinch of poverty. But the Republicans are 
shrewd; they have always shown themselves masters of 
political strategy. A party less well disciplined and with less 
knowledge of the art of political warfare would rush impetu- 
ously to the attack and revise the tariff at once, which would 
be a comparatively easy matter, as the Republicans have ample 
majorities in both Houses of Congress, In the original draft 
of the speech he delivered at Indianapolis at the end of last 
month, Mr. Roosevelt took strong ground in favour of imme- 
diate tariff revision, but before the speech was delivered he 
submitted it to Mr, Cannon, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, one of the leading Republicans, who is stoutly 
opposed to tariff revision, who pointed out to him that the fear 
of a change of the tariff would tend still further to bring 
about confusion in a somewhat confused and complicated 
business situation. Mr. Cannon’s advice was that the Repub- 
lican party should remain silent on the subject of the tariff until 
the Republican convention met next June, when it should 
adopt a plank in the platform promising a revision of the 
tariff in conformity with changed conditions. So far as the 
tariff is concerned, Mr, Roosevelt is an opportunist. He has 
no strong convictions either way. Theoretically, he is a low 
tariff man, but he has given no study to the question, and it is 
a subject that appeals to him not in the slightest. Two years 
ago so convinced was he of the necessity of a revision of the 
tariff that in his annual message to Congress he said he would 
communicate his views on the subject of the tariff in a special 
message, and the message containing this paragraph was printed 
and distributed to the Press to be held until the message was 
sent to Congress, but a day or two before that time the news- 
payers were notified that the paragraph relating to the tariff 
was to be deleted and no mention was to be made of the fact 
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that the message contained any reference to the tariff or of its 
excision. I mention this to show that at least on two impor- 
tant occasions, of which I have personal knowledge, Mr. 
Roosevelt has been willing to subordinate his own convictions 
on the tariff to political and party expediency. 


By postponing any consideration of the tariff until after 
the next Presidential election the Republicans have displayed 
their wonted sagacity. Whether the tariff is too high or not 
high enough makes no difference ; the effect of any change 
in the tariff is always to dislocate business, especially when 
duties are to be reduced. Until manufacturers know the 
extent to which a reduction of duties will enable foreigners to 
obtain access to the home market, they naturally restrict 
their output to a point sufficient merely to meet current 
demand, and are afraid to create a surplus, and the 
retailer buys no more than enough for his immediate needs, 
as he looks forward to buying cheaper when duties are 
lowered. Consequently production is greatly diminished, 
which means a lessened demand both for labour and materials, 
which results in a general curtailment of trade and a strin- 
gency Of money in circulation. 

Although both parties may advocate tariff revision, the 
great manufacturing interests will fear a Republican revision 
less than they would a Democratic, because the Republicans 
are at heart Protectionists, while at one time the Democrats 
were, but no longer are now, Free Traders. ‘It warn’t so 
much the words as the nasty way in which ’e said them,” was 
the excuse given by a gentleman who landed his right on 
another gentleman’s optic, and it isn’t so much platforms as 
the party behind them that counts. More than once the tariff 
planks of both parties have been singularly alike in phrase 
and equally cryptic as revealing the real policy of the 
party. As far back as 1884 the Republicans affirmed in 
convention that “ the Republican party pledges itse!f to correct 
the inequalities of the tariff, and to reduce the surplus, not 
by the vicious and indiscriminate process of horizontal 
reduction, but by such methods as will relieve the taxpayer 
without injuring the labourer or the great productive interests 
of the country.” The Democrats the same year adopted this 
plank: “The necessary reduction of taxation can and must 
be effected without depriving American labour of the ability 
to compete successfully with foreign labour, and without 
imposing lower rates of duty than will be ample to cover any 
increased cost of production which may exist in consequence 
of the higher rates of wages in this country,” 
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There is not much to choose between these two, there is 
nothing that should make either the labouring man or the 
manufacturer feel that American industry was in less danger 
of protection from the Democrats than from the Republicans, 
and yet Republicans that year did believe that Democratic 
revision of the tariff would invite foreign competition to the 
injury of domestic manufacturers. The manufacturer will 
have the same feeling next year, The manufacturer, as a 
rule, wants to be let alone, but if he is convinced that tariff 
revision is inevitable he prefers to have it done by the Repub- 
licans rather than by the Democrats, because the Republicans 
are the friends of Protection. ‘ The tariff must be revised by 
its friends” (i.e., by the Republicans) has long been a favourite 
phrase of Republicans, which the Republicans had the bold- 
ness to incorporate into their platform in 1904, when they 
said: ‘ But this work (revision) cannot safely be committed to 
any other hands than those of the Republican Party. To 
entrust it to the Democratic Party is to invite disaster * * * 
A Democratic tariff has always been followed by business 
adversity, a Republican tariff by business prosperity.” Repub- 
licans therefore have a gieat bribe, to call things by their 
right names, to offer the manufacturers, who must be relied 
upon for the sinews of war. We may expect the Republican 
managers to go to the manufacturers and say to them: 
“ You are between the devil and the deep sea, but the devil is 
a very agreeable sort of a person if he is approached in the 
right way, while the sea is bottomless. There is Republican 
Scylla and Democratic Charybdis; do as you like, but don’t 
blame us if later you find you made a mistake,” And if by 
any chance the Democrats should be successful, and there 
should come hard times, due to natural but not political causes, 
the Republicans could ask for no better arguments to prove 
the danger of putting the country in Democratic hands, 
They could repeat, as they said in their platform of 1904: 
“ A Democratic platform has always been followed by business 
adversity, a Republican platform by business prosperity.” 

This is what one of the most prominent Republicans in the 
country said to me a short time ago, a Republican, it is only 
fair to say, who honestly believes that no nobler work of man 
exists than the Dingley tariff, and that to touch it invites disaster. 
“The tariff,’ he said, “does not need to be revised ; it ought 
not to be touched, but at recurring intervals the American 
people lose their senses. They are approaching the time of 
insanity, and they will do the mad thing ard revise the tariff, 
and to show that they are completely and thoroughly mad, they 
will not be content with merely revising the tariff, but they 
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will probably entrust the job to the Democrats. So much the 
better. We are about to see less prosperous times, and the 
Democrats, with their usual ill luck, will have the benefit of 
them, while we, with our more than fair share of good luck, 
can take things easy and watch them. And then at the next 
election the Democrats will go out and we shall come in, and 
stay in for another ten or fifteen years, or until our people go 
crazy once more.” 

“ But suppose you and not the Democrats revise the tariff,” 
I said, “‘and bad times come, won’t you suffer just as much as 
the Democrats ?” 

“No, because we will be able to say : ‘If damage was done 
when the tariff was revised by its friends, the Republicans, how 
much greater damage would have been caused if the revision 
had been made by its enemies, the Democrats?’ And the 
country wili see the force of that, and will be so frightened 
that so long as they remain sane they will refuse to allow the 
tariff to be touched, so that whatever may happen the Demo- 
crats will find themselves impaled on tariff revision.” 

Which is at least interesting, as showing the psychology of 
the American politician. 


The demand for tariff revision is insistently growing, and 
there is no more significant evidence of this than the attitude of 
the New York 7ribune, which for years has been the high priest 
of Protection worshipping at the altar of Dingleyism, Certain 
signs indicate to the Tribune that “there is a growing popular 
conviction that the time is nearly ripe for overhauling of the 
Dingley schedules,” and it continues : 


It [the Dingley tariff] has proved an unqualified success, and in so doing 
has happily vindicated the validity of the protective principle and allayed the 
angry prejudices long felt in the South and West against the imposition of 
tariff duties for purposes of national development. But the very fact that the 
Dingley Tariff did its work so well and so quickly militated against its sur- 
vival unamended in the statute-book. It was passed to fit conditions which 
no longer exist. It was a bridge from one stage in our industrial and com- 
mercial expansion to another, and now that the new stage is reached we 
should be ready to remodel the out-of-date construction. A tariff must be 
changed to meet changing conditions, and only the most myopic “stand- 
patter” will contend that our trade and industrial relations in 1907 bear any 
close resemblance to our trade and industrial relations of ten years ago. The 
Dingley rates are in many cases out of touch with present national needs, 
and both for purposes of revenue and for purposes of protection could 
be altered to advantage. The great majority of the voters in the country are 
now convinced that Protection has been a wise and helpful policy. They 
want to continue to apply the principle, but they want to see it applied 
intelligently, fairly, and for the greatest good of the greatest number. 


Not less significant is the open admission of Mr. Taft, the 
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Secretary for War, that he is a tariff revisionist. Mr. Taft, who 
is an avowed candidate for the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency, recently made this statement: “I am a_ tariff 
revisionist. No man can win the next election who does not 
favour changes in the tariff. 1 agree with the position taken 
by the American Manufacturers’ Association, which recently 
declared in favour of revision.” In the course of a public 
speech Mr. Taft said : 


The reasonable prospect of a revision of the tariff by the Republican party 
on conservative lines should certainly be greatly preferred by those who 
favour revision and yet believe in the protective system of legislation, which 
is always threatening the incoming of a Democratic Congress and a Demo- 
cratic administration, under the battle-cry, ‘A protective tariff is a robbery 
of the many for the benefit of the few,” and to the disaster to general business 
which inevitably follows. 


The tariff revisionists, of Course, are not going to be per- 
mitted to have everything their way. While a great many 
manufacturers believe that a revision of the existing schedules 
would really be for their advantage, perhaps a majority are 
opposed to any “tinkering with the tariff,” and will endeavour 
by every means in their power to defeat the nomination of a 
revisionist and to keep a revision plank out of the platform. 
The American Protective Tariff League—its name denotes its 
purpose—has already begun to attack Mr, Taft as a Free 
Trader, and has fired a few scattering shots at Secretary Root 
and Mr. Roosevelt for having negotiated the German modus 
vivendi to prevent a costly tariff war. Germany has given a 
great deal more than she receives—the State department shows 
that while the United States remits $208,000 in duties Ger- 
many remits $1,600,ooo—but even that does not satisfy the 
Tariff League, which can see no merit in any arrangement by 
which foreign goods can be sold in the American market, It 
is this selfish and short-sighted policy on the part of the pro- 
tected manufacturers that gives strength to the demand for 
tariff revision. It is in the air and is bound to come. 

The concessions made to Germany are not important indus- 
trially or economically, but as an object-lesson to British Free 
Traders of the advantage of the tariff in bargaining they serve 
a useful purpose. Germany, which taxes American imports 
heavily, obtains concessions, not great, it is true, but still some- 
thing, while Great Britain, which admits practically all imports 
free, can obtain no concessions because she has nothing to 
offer the United States which she has not generously given to 
all the rest of the world, which shows the folly of being over 
generous in trade. 

In the United States the terms “ Radical” and “ Consetva- 
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tive” are merely relative terms, and can be measured by their 
own standard, At the end of last month President Roosevelt 
delivered a speech at Indianapolis that had been awaited with 
keen interest, as that speech was to prove whether Mr. Roose- 
velt had become Conservative or grown more Radical, Mr. 
Roosevelt is both according to the standard of measurement 
used, Thus the New York 7imes, which by no stretch of the 
imagination can be regarded as an admirer of the President or 
profoundly impressed by his great service to the Siate, says of 
the speech that “it marks evidently a point of arrest or of 
turning in policies that recklessly pursued would invite dis- 
turbances of which all-sufficient warning has been given, and, 
we judge, has been heard.” On the other hand, the New York 
World, which has for the President a half grudging admiration, 
finds that Mr. Roosevelt has elaborated “ the most revolutionary 
proposition ever put forward by a chief executive of the nation.” 
But while there is no unanimity there is perhaps a preponder- 
ance of Opinion which sees in this utterance indications of a 
return to Conservatism on the part of Mr. Roosevelt, and 
deduces from that that even Mr. Roosevelt appreciates there is 
a limit beyond which it is not safe to push Radicalism. 
Whether this is a sound deduction cannot be determined at 
this time, because Mr. Roosevelt is notoriously a man to whom 
ordinary rules do not apply and always does the unexpected, 
but he has shown further evidence of a more moderate policy. 
After a Conference with his legal advisers and the officials 
responsible for the prosecution of violators of the trust and 
similar laws in restraint of trade, it was determined not to bring 
any suits unless there was at least a reasonable prospect of a 
verdict in favour of the Government. “This is a startling 
innovation,” the New York Z77zmes satirically remarks. 

Heretofore suits have been begun regardless of the prospects of success. 
In seventy-eight indictments there have been only twenty-eight convictions 
under the Inter-State Commerce Law. In forty-five cases under the Anti- 
Trust Act the Government has won less than half, admitting as a victory 
anything that can be called such. Some have said hastily that the Govern- 
ment has not won a single victory worth winning. 


The Zimes sees in this “the end of Mr, Roosevelt’s attempt 
to outbid Mr. Hearst and Mr. Bryan for popular favour.” It 
would be curious, but not probable, and yet not entirely with- 
out the bounds of probability, if Mr. Roosevelt, after having 
been for five years the foremost radical in the United States 
should now become a “ progressive conservative.” ‘ The big 
stick has been whittled down to a splinter” was the irreverent 
comment of a man when he was told that the President had 
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ordered the brakes down on trust prosecutions, but one cannot 
quite picture Mr. Roosevelt pinking with a rapier instead of 
smashing with acudgel. It may be that Radicalism has served 
its day, although one is compelled to admit that there is little 
to indicate that the masses are tired of the strong meat on 
which they have been fed for the last five years, 


The Republicans already have two candidates in training for 
the Presidential race, although thus far only one has been 
formally entered. National pride in the American is very 
great ; State and local pride is perhaps even greater, and every 
State covets the honour of giving one of its sons to the 
Presidency. When a State has among its public men one with 
intellectual and other qualifications to fit him for the Presidency 
he is endorsed at a convention. The delegates from the State to 
the National Convention are supposed to be loyal to his interests 
so long as there is the slightest prospect of his nomination, 
and he becomes, in popular parlance, “ the favourite son” of 
the State. 

Mr. Knox, Senator from Pennsylvania, has been made the 
“favourite son” of that State by the formal endorsement of a 
State convention. Until Mr, McKinley called him to the 
Cabinet as Attorney-General he was unknown to the country, 
although as a lawyer he held high rank among the leaders of 
the Bar. He remained in the Cabinet until three years ago, 
when he was appointed by the Governor of Pennsylvania 
Senator to fill a vacancy caused by death, and two years ago 
he was elected a Senator, This was the first time Mr. Knox 
had been elected to a political office, and it shows how rapidly 
he had advanced in public estimation that he should now be 
considered as a Presidential candidate. In America it is not 
necessary for a man to serve a long political novitiate. Think 
if aman had been elected for the first time to the present British 
Parliament, who never before that had been in official life, and 
should now be seriously discussed as the next Premier. 

To be put forward as a “favourite son” does not, however, 
always mean as much as it seems. Sometimes it is done as a stop- 
gap and to prevent the “favourite sons” of other States from 
obtaining the pledges of the delegates from that State until such 
time as the “ bosses ” think it proper to declare themselves, when 
the “ favourite son” is quietly dropped and the real candidate is 
taken up. Many a prominent politician has been “ endorsed ” 
by his State only to find he had plucked Dead Sea fruit. It will 
be remembered that when a few months ago Mr. Roosevelt 
made the discovery of a five-million-dollar plot which was to 
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defeat his policies and frustrate his plans for the nomination of 
his successor, one of the schemes of the conspirators, he said, 
was to bring forward “ favourite sons” so as to split up the 
vote in the Convention and prevent him from controlling a 
majority of the delegates. The great plot has been allowed to 
pass into oblivion, and Mr, Roosevelt has so far rescinded his 
edict against “favourite sons ” as to permit it to be known that 
he looks with favour upon Mr, Knox’s candidacy. Mr. Knox, it 
may be added, would satisfy the country. He is a man of 
marked ability, progressive and at the same time not Radical, 
of sound judgment and well balanced, in whom all classes 
would have confidence. If he should be nominated, and if the 
country next year is as Radical in thought as it is at the pre- 
sent time, he would probably be defeated by Mr. Bryan, but if 
there is a return swing of the pendulum and Conservatism is 
in the ascendant the Republicans could ask for no better 
candidate than he, 

Mr, Knox’s candidacy is somewhat disturbing to Mr, Taft, 
whose great strength up to the present time has been the sup- 
port of the President. When Mr. Taft took the field—or, 
rather, it would be more proper to say when he was forced 
into the field because it is well known that it was not of his own 
volition, rather it was contrary to his own desires, that he 
allowed himself to be made a candidate—the country was 
given to understand that he was Mr. Roosevelt’s choice for the 
Presidency, as he more than any other man was deemed by 
Mr. Roosevelt as best fitted to carry out the policies which he 
had inaugurated. Now, however, that Mr. Knox has also re- 
ceived the approval of the President, Mr. Taft finds himself not 
in quite such an advantageous position, and Mr. Knox’s managers 
can make the same appeal to delegates as Mr. Taft’s managers 
have been making—namely, that the next thing to renominating 
Mr. Roosevelt is to nominate the man in whom Mr, Roosevelt 
has confidence, and that man is Mr. Knox. But the nomina- 
tion is a year hence, and that is a great deal too far in the 
future for any one to predict the outcome, especially so long 
as the impression prevails that at the last moment Mr. Roose- 
velt may be induced to change his mind and accept another 
nomination, The situation is too chaotic to justify confident 
assertion, and will not begin to clear until about the end of the 
year, when with the holding of conventions for the election of 
delegates it will perhaps be possible to catch the drift of 
political sentiment. 


There has been a recrudesence of the anti-Japanese agitation 
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within the last week or so, and the papers have been full of 
more or less circumstantial accounts of the Opposition party 
in Japan, abetted by the Japanese on the Pacific Coast, plotting 
to rupture the relations between the United States and Japan. 
Much of this is pure sensationalism and the vivid imagination 
of newspaper writers who are hampered neither by facts nor con- 
science, but there is a basis of truth. It has before been pointed 
out in these pages that the patchwork arrangement by which the 
San Francisco authorities were induced to withdraw their prohi- 
bition to the admission of Japanese children to the local board 
schools was satisfactory neither to the Californians nor to the 
Japanese, and the present hostility in California to the Japanese 
and the dissatisfaction felt in Japan—and it would be idle to 
pretend that there is neither hostility in California nor resent- 
ment in Japan—is the outcome. When the amendment to the 
immigration law was adopted last March, by which Japanese 
holding passports to Hawaii were prohibited from entering the 
United States, the Californians regarded that merely as the first 
step towards complete exclusion of the Japanese, the Japanese, 
in the eyes of the Californians, being a race as low in the social 
scale as the Chinese, and as the Chinese are excluded the 
Californians can see no reason why the Japanese, to use the 
President’s phrase which is now so popular, should not also be 
classed as “undesirable citizens.” No measure that stops 
short of total exclusion will satisfy the Californians, and they 
are determined to continue their agitation until they are 
successful, 

On the other hand, the Japanese, the party in power as well 
as the Opposition, resent the insinuation that morally and 
intellectually they are to be regarded as an inferior race to the 
Americans or the European immigrants who are cordially 
welcomed to the United States. That has naturally aroused 
national pride ; it is an insult to an entire nation that cannot be 
quickly forgotten, and excites a feeling that may be dangerous. 
The manner in which the so-called compromise was effected— 
the withdrawal by the San Francisco authorities of the order 
against the admission of the school children in return for the 
exclusion of Japanese from Hawaii—was not “agreeable” to 
Japan, to use the word employed by Viscount Hayashi in 
replying to an interpeliation in the House of Representatives, 
At the time when the dispute arose the Japanese Government 
asserted that it possessed certain rights guaranteed by treaty, 
and a question of the interpretation of that treaty having 
arisen, the Japanese Government was perfectly willing to obtain 
a judicial decision so as to ascertain the validity of an American 
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treaty when the rights of a State were involved. It was semi- 
officially stated at the time that Japan acquiesced in this 
arrangement, and was satisfied not to press the suit in return 
for the prohibition against the school children being rescinded. 
But it is now known that Japan had not been consulted in 
advance, and had not signified her approval, Viscount Hayashi, 
in the course of the reply to which I have already referred, 
made this very clear when he said: “ Subsequently the Presi- 
dent had changed his method, and had fallen back upon the 
rights secured by treaty, which change of programme had not been 
made a subject of consultation with Japan [italics mine]. This 
was not an agreeable alteration from Japan’s point of view, 
But the President’s analysis of the situation was understood to 
be that all questions at issue in California—the school question, 
the boycotting cf Japanese restaurants, and the assaults upon 
Japanese subjects—were merely secondary troubles which 
would cease as soon as the prime cause—labour immigration— 
was remedied. As to that, however, the President had not 
consulted Japan.” 

It was also semi-officially announced at that time that Japan 
had been sounded on the question of an exclusion treaty, and 
had indicated a willingness to discuss the question, It is now 
known that instead of the Japanese Government having indi- 
cated a disposition to discuss exclusion, on the contrary it had 
refused even to make it a subject of diplomatic consideration. 
The suggestion was made to the Japanese Foreign Office by 
Mr, Luke Wright, the American Ambassador, and Viscount 
Hayashi replied in a note to Mr. Wright declining to discuss 
thesubject. This reply is not susceptible of misinterpretation, 
and leaves no doubt as to the position of Japan. 

The American Government desires to remain on friendly 
terms with Japan, and that sentiment is fully reciprocated. 
But the danger spot is California, whose people detest the 
Japanese, and who are utterly reckless of consequences, The 
United States, in the exercise of its sovereignty, has, of course, 
the right to exclude the admission of Japanese, as it has the 
right to exclude Englishmen ; but it is inconceivable that any 
self-respecting civilised nation, conscious of its strength and 
courageous enough to test it, could submit to that affront 
without resenting it. And it would be well for their own 
peace of mind if the American newspapers frankly recognised 
this, and with equal frankness discussed it, instead of floundering 
in verbose platitudes, 
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THE HOUSEHOLDER’S NIGHTMARE 


No Act passed in modern days has affected such a vast mass of 
our population as will be affected from July 1 onwards by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1906. And the effect of this 
Act will be injurious both to employers and to employed. Also 
—and this happily—the Act wiil be most injurious to the Govern- 
ment that passed it. For this last reason alone, we may make 
up our minds cheerfully to endure the vexatious burdens and the 
still more troubling risks created by this Act, knowing that 
unless it is promptly repealed or substantially amended, it will 
unseat the present Government. 

How many months will pass before the people of this country 
realise what the Act means? Six months will probably be 
sufficient. Twelve months will be an ample time-allowance. 
There is to me something pathetic in hearing, as I have often 
heard, worthy folk lightly dismiss the burdens and risks this Act 
will put upon them by stating their intention ‘to insure.” 
People seem to imagine that by paying three shillings or five 
shillings per servant per year to an insurance company they 
will be freed from liability and from risk under this Act—a risk 
that in the case of death from injury amounts to £300, and 
which, if permanent disablement results from injury, may easily 
amount to £1000, or more. Insurance will to some extent 
relieve the employer, but no insurance can remove from the 
employer the legal liability created by this Act. 

There will be a large increase in the number of small bank- 
rupts, in the class that is depending for immunity upon paying 
an insurance premium of three shillings or five shillings per 
servant per year. Or among people who do not insure, as far 
as is possible. The companies are doing all they can to help 
employers, and of course every employer ought to take out a 
policy. But all the risk created cannot be insured. 

There will be in every household the uneasy and haunting 
spectre of litigation—litigation in which for the claimant against 
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the householder the position’ will be—Heads I win, Tails you 
lose. 

But it is not merely the ordinary householder who will suffer 
under this Act. Shopkeepers, large and small, employers of 
commercial travellers, of clerks, employers of all sorts, ship- 
owners, and in fact nearly every person, or body of persons, who 
employs another person whose remuneration does not exceed 
£250 yearly, and whose employment is other than “ casual,” will 
have to bear the burden of this Act. This new Act is so compre- 
hensive in its application that the practical question to arise will 
be—Is this or that employed person expressly excluded from 
compensation by the Act? Whereas, under the Act of 1897, 
the question was—Is this employed person within the Act? A 
position, for the employer, very different from that now created. 

But perhaps the greatest perplexity will arise in connection with 
the excluding term, “employment of a casual nature.” Merely 
to determine the practical meaning of the word “ casual” in its 
application to employed persons, and to decide the innumerable 
cases that will crop up upon this point alone, will supply sufhe- 
cient litigation to overwhelm our courts of law and to surpass 
by much the cost of these small premiums of three shillings per 
head per annum. 

And quite apart from the intrinsic risk of injury to an em- 
ployed person, there is a most important additional risk—the 
risk of bogus claims. It is, of course, impossible now to 
measure the extent to which the intrinsic risk of genuine injury 
will be increased by the extensive risk of those bogus claims 
that will be made and which will be most difficult and costly to 
resist. One section of the Act enables an employed person to 
make a claim within six months from the occurrence of the 
accident causing the injury for which compensation may be 
claimed from the employer. This provision opens wide the 
door to bogus claims. 

For example, a domestic servant who has left her place, or 
who has been dismissed for misconduct, is enabled to make a 
claim within the next six months for an injury (strained back, 
housemaid’s knee, varicose veins, etc. etc.), coming to her after 
she had left her situation, but which she alleges occurred before 
she left her situation. The onus of proving that the injury 
occurred after the servant left her situation rests upon the 
unfortunate employer. He must either make his defence against 
this bogus claim, in any case a most difficult and an expensive 
task, or he must pay the claim of his dismissed servant. If the 
employer fights the case and wins with costs, the servant cannot 
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pay his costs and escapes scot free. All these bogus claims 
that will arise, and which will be promoted by the lowest grade 
of unscrupulous attorneys, mean gross injustice to the employer. 
And class will be set against class. 

To take one class alone, namely, the ordinary householder, 
this Act puts the householder at the mercy of his domestic 
servants. Large powers of robbing employers by means of 
bogus claims for compensation are put into the hands of vast 
numbers of unscrupulous women and men-servants, who will 
be able to act upon the trick—Heads I win, Tails youlose. Any 
grudge, any malice, against a former employer can be vented 
by means of an easily presented bogus claim which must be 
paid or fought by the employer, who, whether he win or lose, 
must be put to great annoyance and considerable cost. 

The amount of money that will be spent by employers in pay- 
ing premiums, in litigation, and in paying claims that cannot be 
insured, will be far in excess of any benefit that reaches the 
sufferers from genuine injury incurred during the course of 
their employment, and whom this preposterous Act is intended 
to benefit. It will result in the maximum of cost to employers 
and in the minimum of benefit to the employed. 

These are some of the injuries to employers that this Act 
brings to them. What as to the injurious effect upon employed 
persons ? 

In the first place, and as soon as actual experience opens the 
eyes of employers as to the meaning of this Act, they will for 
their own safety begin to dispense with every sort of service that 
can possibly be described as non-casual. An employer will be 
afraid to take the risk of deciding whether this or that piece of 
service he wants is “casual” or not casual. For a mistaken 
opinion plus a serious accident will actually and literally mean 
ruin and bankruptcy for hundreds of thousands of middle-class 
citizens. They cannot in any case insure the labour which they 
may think is casual * and so outside of the Act, but which may 
really be non-casual and so inside of the Act, because in the 
great majority of such instances the act of engaging this class of 
labour is more or less the act of a temporary need for such 
labour. And these citizens will prefer to undergo a considerable 
amount of personal inconvenience rather than to run any risk 
of incurring a claim for compensation, which, as I have said, may 
easily exceed {£1000 in the case of permanent injury. And 

* Since these words were written, some insurance companies have offered 


to grant insurance against “casual risk.” But, despite this provision, much 
harassing doubt upon this point remains. 
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which in less severe cases will even then be sufficiently serious 
to deter an employer from engaging such casual (?) labour. He 
will never know whether the labour is or is not casual and thus 
he will not employ it. 

This must inevitably mean that a vast amount of non-employ- 
ment will occur to a multitude of working people whose services 
are on the border line between casual and non-casual labour. 
Here are a few instances out of multitudes that might be named. 

A family goes away for a holiday, shuts up the house, and 
engages a man and his wife to enter the house once or twice a 
week to see that all is right. Is that casual labour? Probably 
not. The householder will not take the risk of deciding whether 
it is or is not casual labour, and so the caretakers will lose their 
job. 

The father of this family wants to fish when he gets to Corn- 
wall, let us say. There the rule is to hire a man and his boat by 
the week. That is probably not casual labour, and the boatman 
would be able to claim compensation for injury. But the angler 
cannot insure against this risk, and if he is prudent he will abstain 
from fishing, and the boatman loses his job. The fish are the 
gainers, 

Perhaps the angler’s wife wishes to hire a bath-chair by the 
week, or two or three days in the week. But the uninsurable 
risk is too great. No bath-chair. Similarly with a jobbing man 
who owns a horse and carriage, and who drives them for hire. 
He will not get any weekly jobs or any other jobs that can 
possibly come within the description of non-casual labour. The 
Act will be a day- and night-mare to employers and employed. 
Employers will be afraid to engage any sort of labour for fear 
that it may be within the wide limits of this amazing Act. They 
will suffer much inconvenience and the workpeople will lose their 
employment. 

Moreover, there is no way out of the joint dilemma of the 
honest employer and of the honest would-be employed. Because 
the Act renders null and void any stipulation asked for by the 
employer and agreed to by the would-be employed, whereby the 
latter agrees not to make a claim for injury. 

The only way in which the parties concerned can contract out 
of the Act is by a complex process whereby a scheme of com- 
pensation is prepared, and which, after various precautions, is 
certified by the Registrar of Friendly Societies as being not less 
favourable to the employed and to their dependents than the 
scale of benefit stated in the Act. This procedure is atsolutely 
impracticable for the ordinary citizen. It works very well for 
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large employers of labour who, with their men, wish to avoid 
litigation and to work amicably together. I remember that ten 
years ago I was asked to prepare certain schemes for contract- 
ing out of the Act of 1897. These schemes had to be based 
upon the recorded experience as to injury and death from acci- 
dent in the specified occupations ; they had to gauge the money 
cost to the employers of the scale of the benefits under the Act 
of 1897; and, after various meetings of the workmen, the schemes 
were finally certified as sound. All that sort of thing is quite im- 
possible for the vast majority of the employers and employed 
who are affected by this most foolish and injurious Act of 1906. 

It happens that I possess the records extending over many years 
of the accidental death and disablement experience of a large 
body of men employed in coal mines. The intrinsic risk of 
death or of injury from accident in coal mines is of course a 
more hazardous risk than the intrinsic risk of death or of injury 
from accident in, for example, domestic service. But the Miners’ 
Fund, to which I refer, is a fund for the mutual benefit of the 
employed, and it has to incur only the intrinsic risks of death 
and of injury from accident; there is practically no extrinsic risk 
of bogus claims, and no cost of litigation to be added to the in- 
trinsic risk. I have applied the scale of benefits under the Act 
of 1906 to this Miners’ Fund for the purpose of ascertaining the 
cost of that scale per head per annum. And I find that the 
premitm comes out at about £2 per man per year. When we 
bear in mind that, to take the ordinary householder for an 
example, the liability of employers is made up of premiums to 
be paid to an insurance company for such risks as can be named 
and partly insured, plus risks that cannot be insured, plus bogus 
claims, plus the cost of litigation in regard to genuine and bogus 
claims, all of which cost must directly or indirectly fall upon 
the employer, it is likely that the total cost to the average house- 
holder cannot be put at a smaller cost per employed person 
per year than the above net cost pet employed miner. I 
suggest that the greater intrinsic risk of the miner’s occupation, 
as compared with the domestic servant’s occupation, is likely not 
to exceed the latter risk when we add on the extrinsic risks which 
arise in connection with domestic service risk, and which do not 
exist in the Miners’ Fund to which I refer. This means that 
the average householder’s risk, in actual money cost averaged, 
is far greater than the few shillings per employed person per 
year,which is supposed to cover the risk of the ordinary house- 
holder under this hasty, ill-considered Act of 1906. 
Let us glance now at some of the cases that will crop up, quite 
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outside of the volition of employers and employed, and which’ 
will cause endless worry to employers, and great interference 
with the amicable reiations of citizens one with another. 

Many mistresses are forced to change their servants several 
times during one year. They may have four successive house- 
maids, taking a middle-class family where only one housemaid is 
kept. Is one premium to be paid, or are four premiums to be 
paid ? Moreover, each one of these four maids can, within six 
months after leaving, send in a claim, genuine or bogus, for com- 
pensation. Each claim will have to be paid, or fought, and it is 
not yet known to what extent the wording of the policies issued 
by the insurance companies will provide for such claims. The 
householder is at full risk from and after July 1, and the degree 
of immunity he may get from his insurance policy is at present 
far less certain, far less surely defined than his own personal risk 
under the Act. 

How will a gardener stand who works on his own account and 
who attends a dozen different gardens? As I read the Act, this 
man will be able to claim compensation from any or all of his 
employers. Are twelve premiums to be paid for this one man ? 

Adoctor on his rounds, hisman driving, is upset,and both menare 
killed. The doctor’s widow incurs a heavy liability for the coach- 
man’s death and for the support of his dependent relatives. 
Upon whom is the widow of the doctor to make her claim ? 
Upon the last patient seen by the doctor, upon the patient he was 
going to see when he was killed, or upon all the patients upon the 
doctor’s morning or afternoon list? And are all of the doctor’s 
patients to take out a policy for the one doctor for the purpose 
of insuring themselves against this heavy possible liability ? 

Again. How can a prudent man engage a sick nurse, or a 
surgical nurse, usually wanted at a moment’s notice, with the 
heavy risk hanging over him ? 

This Act means nothing less than dislocation of the ordinary 
services rendered one to another by the units of our population 
accompanied by an untellable amount of worry, suspense, and 
of the incurring ‘of heavy legal liability by honest folk who 
dread debt. 

How does a commercial traveller stand with regard to the 
town porters who at regular dates wheel his boxes of samples 
about in the same town? Almost certainly, these porters can 
claim under the Act, from each commercial traveller, and in each 
town, If each commercial traveller has to pay a premium for 
each town porter in each of the towns he visits, he will do no 
more commercial travelling. The poor man will be ruined. And 
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business will be at a standstill as regards that part of it which 
results from commercial travelling—no small part of our home 
or internal trade. 

Will householders employ an “ odd-job” male window-cleaner, 
at stated intervals, or an independent piano-tuner, when, by this 
stupid Act, either man can make a claim upon any of his many 
employers for an injury, genuine or bogus, within six months 
after the windows were cleaned, or after the piano was tuned ? 
The employment of these worthy men ceases. At any rate as 
regards prudent employers, on and after July 1, 1907. 

Suppose a domestic servant incurs an injury and that the 
insurance company pays the cost and obtains a receipt from the 
servant in full satisfaction of all claims. Suppose the injury turns 
out to be more serious than the servant believed at the time she 
signed the receipt. Will that servant be prevented under the Act 
from making a further claim upon her employers? I think she 
will not be so prevented, and it is doubtful whether the insurance 
company would pay any more compensation. 

As to the multitude of foreign waiters employed in hotels and 
boarding-houses: the frequent changes of these servants, their 
not too scrupulous character, and the power given them by this 
absurd Act will combine to terrify the struggling boarding-house 
keeper, and will be an addition to the cost of hotel keeping which 
will be charged upon visitors to hotels. 

With this Act at work, what chance have oldish or slightly 
infirm persons to obtain a situation in domestic service ? 
Employers will not engage them, because the risk of injury is 
increased by age and by partial infirmity. They must go to 
the workhouses, and thus the poor-rate will go up still more. 

How slightly competent is the ordinary householder to 
understand the exact meaning of the wording of the policy for 
which he will pay his insurance premium! And even if he is 
able to understand the precise degree of relief bought by 
his premiums, he will still be exposed to unforeseen and 
uninsurable risks put upon him by this Act, which will be the 
death-blow to the Government that made it law. 

One of the most absurd things in the Act is in Section 1. It 
relates to injury caused to an employed person by his own 
“serious and wilful misconduct.” If the injury is trivial the 
workman will not be allowed to claim compensation. But if 
the injury caused by the employed person’s “serious and wilful 
misconduct” results in death or in serious and permanent 
disablement (£300 at death and easily £1000 for permanent 
disablement) then the self-misconducting workman will be able 
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to make a claim! Could any legislation be more grotesquely 
stupid and unjust ? 

Let citizens realise that the Act does not stop at making 
employers liable for injury to an employed person alone. The 
benefit of the Act extends to the dependents of the employed 
person. It extends to wife, husband, father, mother, grandfather, 
grandmother, step-father, step-mother, son, daughter, grandson, 
granddaughter, step-son, step-daughter, brother, sister, half- 
brother, half-sister, illegitimate child. The Act does not, I 
believe, include uncles, aunts, and “cousins” (behind the kitchen 
door), nor dependent cats and dogs. This monstrously stupid 
Act is worthy of the men who passed it. For my own part, I 
hope it will not be repealed or amended. Give the Act a year, 
and then let the Government feel the storm of just indignation, 
even from those who put them into power in 1906, which will 
blow out of existence the Party that passed this most iniquitous 
and injurious Act. 

If a servant break a tooth while eating, is the employer liable 
to replace that tooth ? If she choke herself by swallowing her 
false teeth, the employer is liable for heavy compensation, and 
in the poorer households might be a ruined man. A drunken 
charwoman, falling down the stairs and permanently injuring 
her spine, might put a poor employer into the Bankruptcy Court, 
because her misconduct does not prevent her from claiming 
if her injury be serious. 

Sailors in the Merchant Service can claim. Here is a vast 
scope for injury to our shipping trade. Many of them are 
foreign riff-raff. But within six months after leaving a British 
ship even at a foreign port, these men can claim for a genuine or 
for a bogus injury. Men in doubtful health will have to be left 
on the quays. The shipmaster will not engage them, and those 
men will increase our vast pauper population. 

Cattle-drovers employed regularly, but intermittently in 
country districts, will be able to claim—a fresh instance of the 
impossibility of sifting real from bogus claims when we bear in 
mind the six months’ limit. 

Consider the hosts of canvassers, not regular commercial 
travellers, who are only too anxious to find work. Each of 
these men can claim—there is practically no supervision of 
them—each will have to be insured, and probably the cost of 
insurance, plus the extra and non-insurable risk, will take the 
work they need from these poor men, 

We must bear in mind that the good insurance companies 
have no intention whatever to mislead insurers, But the insur- 
ance companies rightly regard this matter purely from the 
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business point of view. They sell to A, B, or C a certain 
specified degree of immunity from risk for so much money. 
And the mistake that A, B, and C are making is to imagine that 
the money they pay as insurance premium buys complete 
immunity from the heavy risks put upon them by this Act. 
But that complete immunity, to cover the real or intrinsic risk 
of injury, to cover the uninsurable risks, to cover the bogus 
claims, to cover the cost of litigation, cannot be bought by any 
citizen, nor sold by any insurance company, for a premium 
so small as three or five shillings per employed person per 
year. At present no one can possibly gauge the full cost to 
the employer of the provisions of this Act, and, rightly and 
naturally, the insurance companies take care to limit the 
extent of their risks. The employer is liable under the 
Act, but not necessarily the insurance company with which the 
employer insures. They cannot be expected to take a leap in 
the dark, to take up the unknowable risks of employers. The 
companies will do what they can, but nothing except future 
experience can disclose the extent of employers’ risk under the 
Act. Employers must suffer, and so must hitherto employed 
persons, and their hardships will go to buy the experience that 
is needed. 

I have already hinted at the very high yearly premiums that 
would be needed to cover an absolute and unconditional 
guarantee of any and every possible loss or expense to an 
employer caused by the working of this Act. And if the Act is 
not repealed it may be possible in future to issue such a policy. 
But the cost of it would have to be very much more than three 
shillings per servant per year. And it is certain that insurance 
companies will have largely to increase the premiums now being 
experimentally charged by them. 

The number of persons affected by the Act is so great, the 
relations of those persons one to another as employer and em- 
ployed are so complex, the variety of unforeseeable conditions 
is sO immense, that one reads this short Act in sheer amaze- 
ment that any body of men possessing the slightest degree of 
foresight, prudence, or intelligence, could have made into law 
the seventeen sections of this gigantic blunder—a blunder 
that will be as injurious to employed persons as to their 
employers. 

With relatively few exceptions, nearly every one who performs 
a paid service for another person will be “a workman” under 
this Act. Many large classes of the population will be able to 
claim as workmen, and will be claimed upon as employers, 
This double qualification will, for example, apply to doctors, 
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curates, clerks, artists, journalists, secretaries, and hosts of other 
citizens, 

The effect of the Act is that the persons who may suffer injury 
in the course of their employment throughout this country are 
enabled to claim compensation from another person as employer, 
who at another date will be claiming compensation as a work- 
man from a third citizen. This third citizen will also take his 
part in the complicated business of paying claims as an employer 
and making claims as a workman. And the whole country will 
be in a hopeless state of irritation, muddle, and confusion. The 
waste of time, energy, temper, and money will be enormous. 

This absurd Act, wrung out of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
by his Socialist masters, is a useful illustration of the injurious 
effects produced upon any community by the shallow-thinking, 
ignorant men who promote Socialism. 

Personal injury in the course of one’s work is one of the ills of 
life that fall to every man or woman, and which, with certain 
exceptions, ought to be endured by the person upon whom the 
ill-chance falls. Legitimate exceptions are, for instance, acci- 
dents in mines, in factories, upon railways, &c. And these 
accidents are already provided for by former legislation. More- 
over, there is already in existence a vast amount of voluntary 
relief of misfortune caused by illness or by accident. This Act 
will tend to dry up the sources of such voluntary aid. The 
new Act ramifies throughout nearly the whole population, and it 
converts the population into a nation of claimants (as workmen) 
and of defendants (as employers), the two parts—claimant and 
defendant, workman and employer—being doubled by a vast 
number of citizens. 

The injuries that occur will have to be endured in any case, 
and this shifting of the money-cost of such injuries from one 
back to another, and so on with infinite complication throughout 
the ranks of “workmen” and of “employers,” the same citizen 
being now a workman and now an employer, will cause an im- 
mense and unknowable amount of injury to the whole com- 
munity. The only real gainers will be insurance companies 
[possibly] and members of the legal profession. 

As to the cost of this Act, it is impossible to make other than 
the roughest estimate. The manager of a leading Accident 
Insurance Company puts the cost of the premiums at £4,000,000 
per year. This, of course, does not relate solely to premiums paid 
for domestic servants. But premium-paying is a relatively small 
part of the risk to which we are all exposed. We have to make sub- 
stantial additions to the genuine or intrinsic risk for bogus claims 
and for cost of litigation. And I think that £4,000,000 will not 
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cover all these risks. The yearly deaths in England and Wales 
from accident and negligence are approximately 16,000. And 
using the records in my keeping of non-fatal and fatal injuries 
from accident, we must allow at least 100 non-fatal injuries to 
each death. This means 1,600,000 cases for non-fatal injury 
from accident in England and Wales yearly, at a low estimate. 
And these 1,600,000 cases of non-fatal injury will range from 
temporary disablement to permanent injury extending throughout 
life. Of course, some of these cases are already provided for by 
earlier legislation. But the extra costs that, for the reasons 
stated, have to be added to the intrinsic cost of injury will prob- 
ably be found to neutralise the reduction of liability as concerns 
the cost of that part of these injuries which is already provided 
for. Moreover, the Act includes compensation for “ industrial 
diseases,” in addition to injury caused by accident. And 
Clause 6 of Section 8 enables the Secretary of State to extend 
the provisions of the Act to other diseases and to injuries due 
to any employment not being injuries by accident. This inclu- 
sion must increase the cost of the risk put upon employers: 
When any injury or “industrial disease”’ happens the first thought 
will be : Upon whom shall I make a claim? Not: Is it possible 
for me to make a claim? For the provisions of the Act are so 
wide and so vague that a claim for injuries or for disease can be 
made by the vast majority of the population, including multitudes 
who are far removed from the popular idea of the meaning of 
the word “ workman.” 

From the Government point of view, the wisest thing to do 
would be to repeal the Act. Failing that, and assuming that 
the present Government does not desire to be annihilated by this 
monster of its own creation, the Act should be amended by the 
addition of a clause enabling the employer and the employed to 
contract out of the Act by a simple and direct written agreement 
between them. A short form should be drawn up which could 
be kept in stock by every employer, and which, whenisigned by 
the employed and witnessed, would be held to render the employer 
wholly immune from the conditions of this Act. And such form 
should contain the further provision that when so signed by the 
employed person, no claim could be made by any of his depen- 
dent relations. 

But from the point of view of those who are opponents of the 
present Government, it is far better to suffer the loss, worry, and 
injury that will result, and to let the Act remain as it is, rather 
than to seek any amendment that might prevent the Government 
that passed the Act from feeling the deep resentment the Act 
will cause. JOHN HOLT SCHOOLING. 


A PLEA FOR AN UNREFORMED 
HOUSE OF LORDS 


THE recent debate in the House of Lords on Lord Newton’s 
Bill for reforming that assembly has evoked so much interest 
that some further examination of this proposal may not be 
considered out of place, all the more as it resulted in the 
reference of all schemes of reform to a powerful representative 
committee, under the chairmanship of Lord Rosebery. The 
interest in the subject has moreover been quickened by the 
portentous Ministerial resolution, which, however innocent 
in appearance, aims at completely subverting the present 
relationship between the two Houses of Parliament by placing 
the peers under the autocracy of the Commons. The idea 
of reform of some sort, or at any rate the candid admission of 
inherent weaknesses in the constitution of the House, was 
voiced by so many high authorities among the Opposition peers, 
as well as by the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Rosebery, that, 
in spite of the weighty utterances of Lord Halsbury and Lord 
Robertson, the visions of the reformer seem to be nearer serious 
treatment than ever before. In reviewing the opinions ex- 
pressed during the debate it will be unnecessary to consider 
the attitude of the Government peers, Although it is quite 
true that they found themselves in agreement with those who 
wished to see Lord Newton’s Bill rejected, it was for quite a 
different reason, their affection for an unreformed House of 
Lords being apparently based upon a tactical appreciation of 
their own position as being pledged to produce a scheme for 
the effectual regulation of disputes between the two Houses of 
Parliament. Before examining in any detail the reasons that 
have been brought forward for reforming the House of Lords, 
or the various remedies that have been suggested, the whole 
question of the wisdom of remodelling any portion of the 
Constitution of this country must be faced. For in effect the 
result of the passing of Lord Newton’s Bill would be to pull to 
pieces an integral portion of a very ancient fabric gradually 
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knitted together through the ages, strong enough to resist the 
wear and tear of centuries, yet probably from its very nature 
peculiarly sensitive to any attempt at alteration or reconstruc- 
tion. No protestations of moderation or modest disclaimers 
of organic design are of the slightest avail when adduced in 
support of a measure whose avowed object is to reduce and 
really to abolish the hereditary peers of the realm, and to in- 
troduce in their place peers whose right to legislate will be 
based on qualifications hitherto unknown to the composition 
of the English peerage. For this measure does not merely 
aim at the reduction of the hereditary element upon which, 
from its inception, the House of Lords has depended for its 
composition ; it is at once perfectly plain that if it becomes 
law heredity pure and simple will no longer entitle the holder 
of a peerage to a seat in the House unless he has stood the 
test of election, or is invested with one of certain qualifications 
set forth in the schedule of the Bill; so that by abolishing 
forthwith the claim of any peer to be summoned to the House 
solely in virtue of the fact that he is exercising a right and a 
privilege conferred on him by the Crown, what has been called 
a modification of the hereditary principle really amounts to a 
fundamental alteration in the basis and constitution of the 
House of Lords. 

Having attempted to show very briefly that by completely 
undermining its hereditary basis a considerable change in the 
character of the House of Lords is contemplated, the question 
arises whether reconstruction on the scale suggested is really 
required, and whether we have now reached a phase in the 
history of this country when the handling of the Constitution 
has become imperative. To say that all thinking people are 
universally in favour of a Second Chamber, and from that 
premiss to argue that the House of Lords is better than, or at 
least as good as, any other known Second Chamber, and there- 
fore ought to be preserved in its integrity, is to adopt a line of 
reasoning which, though not in itself unsound, is open to the 
damaging charge of being dictated by antiquated Toryism, so 
will not be unduly insisted upon. 

To defend any institution because it has worked well in the 
past is not a form of argument that appeals to any one who 
has a taste for reform, and we have already been told, in con- 
nection with this question, that it is not enough to claim with 
pride that the House of Lords, although an anomaly in a demo- 
cratic Constitution, has hitherto worked admirably, but that we 
ought to be prepared to meet the arguments of those who 
contend that it is no longer capable of fulfilling the requirements 
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of the situation. It is therefore not proposed to set forth an 
historical review of the proceedings of the Upper House, except 
to claim that it has hitherto invariably correctly gauged the 
temper of the nation, bowed to the clearly expressed popular 
will, even against its own natural inclination and leanings, and 
on one occasion saved the country from a first-class calamity. 
Nor will it be necessary to labour the point that at the present 
moment the House of Lords probably stands higher in the 
estimation of the English people than ever it did before. An 
attempt will rather be made to prove that the peers as a body 
are still capable, and up to the moment of writing have shown 
themselves capable, of discharging the very difficult functions 
allotted to them in the Constitution of this country. 

The autumn session of Parliament in 1906 perhaps offered 
as great an array of difficulties, as urgent a necessity for expert 
discussion and the exercise of sound judgment, as has ever 
been presented to any Second Chamber, and forms a battle- 
ground which the apologist for preserving the Lords as they 
now are may fairly and confidently choose. The principal 
measure was the Education Bill, the divisions on which have 
been taken as a point of attack, on account of the small number 
of peers in the division lists. For the purposes of argument, 
the statement that the number of peers who voted in the divi- 
sions barely exceeded one-third of the entire House may be 
taken as perfectly correct. It is quite true that this appears 
on paper a small percentage, but an examination of the qualifi- 
cations of the peers who took part in the debates and passed 
through the lobbies will go a long way to disarm criticism on 
this point. With regard to the peers who were absent, nobody 
missed them, and they might just as well have been occupied— 
as some of them doubtless were—in the hunting-field or else- 
where as sitting in the smoking-room or library of the House 
waiting for the division-bell to ring, and voting at the bidding 
of their party without having listened to the arguments urged 
on either side. A body more fit to deliberate on education, 
probably a long way the most important question that we have 
as a nation to consider, could not possibly have been found 
than that composed of those peers who took part in the debates 
of last session on Mr. Birrell’s Bill. Let it be admitted that 
they only formed about one-third of the whole House. How 
did the nation suffer? Now would it have gained if every 
single peer had been present all the time? It is not too much 
to say that a mass of expert opinion was brought to bear on 
the clauses of this Bill by those spiritual peers whose talents 
and hard work in the Church of this country had caused them 
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to be chosen as bishops, who had spent all their lives in unique 
opportunities of studying the religious education of children, 
and who had been for years in close contact with all classes of 
opinion on this momentous question ; while of the temporal peers 
who regularly attended these debates there was not one, or 
hardly one, who from the necessities of his training and position 
was not fully competent to bring valuable testimony and opinion 
to the discussion of this measure. It is possible that the argu- 
ments for and against any particular amendment might have 
crystallised more readily in the Lower House; but it is difficult 
to see how any other body could have been called into being 
more fully equipped with knowledge and judgment necessary 
to decide on matters of education than the House of Lords as 
it now exists, and the critic who attacks that assembly in virtue 
of its behaviour on the Education Bill is the reverse of fortu- 
nate in the ground he has chosen. 

Not only did the House of Lords present to the nation an 
edifying example of debating power and expert knowledge of 
the nature of the business to be transacted, but its deliberations 
were invested throughout with the perception that the one 
thing the people of this country were determined upon was 
not to allow anything to impair the teaching of religion in 
elementary schools. In handling the Bill this was the chief 
principle the peers kept in view, and in doing so have once 
more correctly gauged the temper of public opinion. It is not 
unduly rash to assert that any politician who went out of doors 
and tried to incite the electors to condemn the House of 
Lords because it was the chief instrument whereby the Educa- 
tion Bill was destroyed would meet with a very lukewarm 
response. No better example than the passing by the House of 
Lords of the Trade Disputes Bill can be found of its willingness 
to give effect to what it conceived to be the clearly expressed wish 
of the vast majority of the electors, even though the provisions 
of the Bill were directly opposed to the best traditions that have 
previously animated the legislation of this country. The Trade 
Disputes Bill was something more than a controversial measure 
dealing with a thorny question. It was totally vicious in its 
fundamental principles. It introduced for the first time the 
principle of inequality before the law of the land, yet the Lords 
passed it because it was made clear that legislation of this kind 
was rightly or wrongly demanded by those chiefly concerned, 
and that the Liberal Party was largely returned to power as a 
result of a genuine understanding on this matter. The passing 
of the Land Tenure Bill and its acquiescence in the Commons 
rejection of the Lords amendments is a solid proof that the 
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decisions of the Upper House are not unduly imbued with 
landlordism. It is quite true that the Land Tenure Bill 
emerged from the Flouse of Commons in a much less conten- 
tious form than that in which it was introduced, and that most 
of its clauses may possibly not have a very far-reaching effect ; 
yet many peers thought that the introduction for the first time 
into our system of land tenure of the theory of compensation 
on disturbance looked very like opening the door to a state of 
things that have proved disastrous to another portion of the 
United Kingdom and very expensive to the taxpayer of Great 
Britain, 

The attributes of the House of Lords that it is sought to 
remedy, and that have recently been talked into prominence, 
are partly of an anomalous character, and partly inseparable 
from, and essential to, any second chamber fit to perform the 
duties of such an assembly. It is not difficult to point to 
anomalies and conventions in the constitution of this country 
that appear to have no legal or even logical sanction whatever ; 
but to admit that there is room for improvement in any given 
institution is not always equivalent to saying that improvement 
should be taken in hand forthwith, and the proposal to put 
the House of Lords through a machine invented for the pur- 
pose of breaking down excrescences and characteristics, which, 
although apparently useless and unsightly, have become 
essential portions of its very system, is at least a considerable 
step into the region of experiment, and affords ample food for 
speculation as to what form the body will assume when it re- 
appears after the treatment. Among the so-called defects that 
the Committee will be invited to consider those most insisted 
upon are the unduly large number of peers, the scanty 
attendance, the hereditary basis of the House, the absence of 
representatives of the important classes, and the undue pre- 
ponderance of the Conservative element. It is perfectly true 
that on most days, when business is of a purely local character 
or otherwise lacking in public importance, the attendance is 
small, Besides Government representatives only those peers 
who have a direct interest in the subject-matter attend. But 
it cannot be said that on any matter of national importance a 
sufficient number of peers do not attend to give dignity to 
the appearance of the House and power to its debates, thereby 
forming a convincing answer to the criticism of former times 
mentioned by Mr. Walter Bagehot, that the best cure for 
admiring the House of Lords was to go and look at it. Lord 
Halsbury disposed of this aspect of the question in his speech 
on Lord Newton’s Bill by referring to the attendance on the 
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Benches in the House of Commons, and making the very apt 
suggestion that if a member is not listening to or taking part 
in the debates it does not make much difference whether he is 
in the smoking-room of the House or several miles away in 
the country. The unduly large number of peers does not 
seem likely to decrease, and may some day become formidable, 
but does not to-day constitute a sufficient menace to the well 
governing of the country to call for its instantaneous reduction 
by three-quarters that has been recently recommended. There 
are two other ways of limiting the number of peers, one being 
for the Government of the day to curb its generosity in the 
direction of creating new peers, and the other to give any one 
whom it is proposed to create a peer the choice of taking either 
a life or a hereditary peerage, with possibly some limitation as 
to the number of life peers to be created. Although it is not 
here suggested that the present House of Lords is not suffi- 
ciently representative of talent, this method would certainly 
give the Crown a larger choice, and meet the views of those 
who hold to the theory that the House of Lords is deprived of 
the services of many desirable men who might not wish to 
burden their successors with the dignity of a hereditary 
peerage, while at the same time some check would be imposed 
upon the gradual inflation of the numbers of the House. 

We now come to the hereditary element, in support of which 
an appeal to the centuries may be risked. The House of Lords 
has been successfully maintained on the hereditary system from 
its birth, but the present moment is considered a suitable 
occasion to deal with it. If Lord Newton gets his own way 
every hereditary peer, that is to say every member of the House 
of Lords, except those very few law lords who are life peers, 
will forthwith be deprived of the writ of summons conferred on 
him by the Crown unless he is qualified to sit according to the 
schedule of the Bill which includes several high offices, not 
necessary to enumerate, or is himself the first holder of the title, 
or has stood the test of election by his brother peers. Now to 
deprive a peer of his writ of summons is to take away from 
him a right, a privilege, and an office expressly delegated to him 
by the Crown, and is in point of fact nothing more or less than 
an act of spoliation, legalised though it may be. You may say 
that there is no hardship in taking away from a man something 
to which he evidently attaches no value, but it is by no means 
certain that the process of election proposed by Lord Newton 
will retain all those who wish to exercise their right to legislate 
and exclude all those who do not. Apart from the injustice to 
the individual, Lord Cawdor very ably pointed out that in many 
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cases the services of those who succeed to their titles early in 
life before having had time to qualify according to the Bill 
would be lost to the House of Lords altogether. But there is 
something more than this, It is extremely undesirable to 
introduce the atmosphere of electioneering into the House of 
Lords together with canvassing, party feeling, and all the odious 
concomitants of an appeal to a body of voters, Perhaps the 
greatest advantage of the hereditary system is the independence 
of thought and action that it secures to the members of the 
Second Chamber of this country. It is not too much to say 
that a great deal of the confidence reposed in the House of 
Lords by the thinking portion of the nation is derived from the 
knowledge that the members of it are controlled by no political 
faction and answerable to no constituency. If a peer has to 
submit to the test of election, no matter by what constituency he 
is returned, the possibility at once arises of his action being 
influenced and his independence destroyed. 

Another defect we are told the House of Lords suffers from 
is the absence of representatives of the important classes, which 
is to be corrected by a more liberal appoiatment of life peers. 
Now a House that already contains generals, admirals, brewers, 
bankers, agriculturists, ambassadors, Colonial governors, 
viceroys, judges, a large number of men who have fought 
and won contested elections, as well as the bishops, cannot be 
said to suffer seriously on the score of being not representative. 
Mr. Bagehot, in urging that power should be given to the 
Crown to create life peers, said that the doors of the House 
of Lords were closed to genius that could not found a family, 
and ability that had not got five thousand a year. If this 
still holds good at the present moment, the suggestion made 
above, that the choice between a life and a hereditary peerage 
should be offered to all new peers, would go a long way to 
meet the difficulty. The next argument against the composi- 
tion of the House of Lords is the undue preponderance of the 
Conservative element, and even if it were desirable that the 
Upper House should bea kind of reflex of the Lower, it is 
very doubtful if machinery to secure this object could be 
invented. Conservatism seems to be the inseparable attribute 
of a Second Chamber, and a House of Lords containing a 
strong Radical proportion, or possibly a Radical majority, 
would be a pure contradiction in terms. The idea of having 
political parties more evenly balanced sounds plausible enough, 
but in this event all important divisions would be conducted on 
party lines, and momentous divisions like that upon the Home 
Rule Bill would be robbed of some of their weight by being 
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carried by a small majority. Even if it were possible to give 
practical effect to the idea that the complexion of the Upper 
House should change its hue to suit that of the Lower, the 
result would be that it would lose a great deal of the stability 
that forms its principal strength. Moreover, there is ground 
for a very strong presumption that the majority of the electors 
of this country do not view with any great degree of alarm 
the existence of a permanent body calculated to preserve the 
integrity of the Empire, religious education, and the rights of 
property. 

With regard to the whole policy of reforming the House of 
Lords, it is not quite clear whether the chief object in view is to 
make it more efficient for the actual transaction of business, or 
by getting rid of the moderate men, and introducing in their 
place as many brilliant intellects as can be found, to give the 
decisions of the House greater authority in the country, and 
consequently make it more powerful in the way of over-riding 
the Houseof Commons. There has certainly been no demand 
out-of-doors for anything like a drastic change in this direction, 
and no clear indication that the nation is not satisfied with the 
manner in which the work is done. Debating domestic ques- 
tions is, after all, the main occupation of the House of Lords, 
and it is at least open to argument whether the kind of ability 
and experience now to be found there is not the best that can 
be addressed to this sort of work, and that which commands 
the confidence of the people of this country. Even assuming 
that you have been able to find somewhere or other a House 
of Lords that would actually be a stronger body than the 
present one, would it be wholly unreasonable to fear that it 
might invite more frequent collisions with the House of Com- 
mons, and that consciousness of its very strength might more 
readily induce conflict and disturbance ? 

Those who are appointed to consider this question may 
recommend that the House of Lords should be reformed; a 
great many people hope that they will recommend no reform 
at all. Inthe meantime, it must be seriously considered whether 
the present House does not possess the exact degree of talent 
and just the right amount of power, coupled with the necessary 
instinct to adapt itself to the part it has to play, and whether 
the very grave step of substituting for it another Second 
Chamber has sufficient justification, 
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RE-INCARNATION 


“The belief in human pre-existence is a more 
probable doctrine than any other form of 
the belief in immortality.” 

Professor ELLIS MCTAGGART. 


ONE hears a great deal nowadays about a possible “reconcilia- 
tion,” as it is called, between East and West, and certainly no 
earnest student of modern thought will deny that, to a certain 
extent, a fusion has already taken place between Eastern and 
Western ideals. Our deepest thinkers are beginning to study 
the ancient Hindu philosophy—a philosophy never dissociated 
from religion and science—and such words as Karma and Re- 
incarnation are no longer aliens among us. 

One of the corner-stones of Indian, as of most Eastern 
faiths, is the doctrine of re-incarnation. To the Indian the 
word is a commonplace ; he is as certain that he lived in the 
past as that he lives to-day; and just as he lives to-day, so will 
he live for ever. In his calm, almost matter-of-fact faith, past 
and future merge in an eternal “ Now.” But to us, a Western 
people, inheritors of a totally dissimilar faith, brought up in 
the traditions of medizevai dogma, with its two alternatives of 
Heaven and Hell—and one short human life trembling between 
the two—to us the mere word re-incarnation teems with 
tremendous possibilities, 

Who first brought it to England, where to-day it is discussed 
in the Press, and denounced in the Pulpit ? 

Although studied by certain Western scholars in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, the sacred books of Brahmanism 
and Buddhism were unknown to the mass of the people in 
Europe until about thirty years ago. It was then that the 
first members of the Theosophical Society brought over from 
India those wonderful scriptures, more ancient far than our 
own, and in various ways popularised them—vwriting about 
them, lecturing upon them, translating them in several Euro- 
pean languages—until to-day the Western mind, ever slow to 
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absorb metaphysics, is beginning dreamily to ask : What is 
Karma? What is Re-incarnation ? 

Naturally, with that genius for misunderstanding which is 
one of our chief human characteristics, the man of the West 
has begun by distorting the message of the Far East. Re- 
incarnation meant that one had been a lizard or a blue-boitle 
in a past life, and that unless one kept all the Commandments 
in the Decalogue, and a few more besides, one might be turned 
into a tiger or a rattlesnake the next time. Or it meant that 
man was a sort of whirligig of Fate, perpetually passing from 
one human existence to another, from death to life, from life 
to death, without volition or motive—a race run blindfolded, 
ending nowhere. Then, having caricatured the doctrine to 
his heart’s content, our good man of the West proceeded 
gravely to contrast it with the far more rational, pleasant and 
merciful doctrine of the orthodex Heaven and Hell, with 
Purgatory between the two. 

Yet this doctrine—it never was a dogma—is really so simple 
that one may well wonder how even the densest mind could 
totally misapprehend it. It is simply this—that life is a school, 
and that man cannot learn all his lessons in one class, any 
more than the child can ; and so, like the child, he returns 
again and again—after a more or less prolonged period of 
resting-time—to this great school—returns until all the lessons 
have been learnt, and the child has become a man—the God- 
germ has grown into a God—the Son returns unto the 
Father, 

To trace the origin of this doctrine in the East would be a 
difficult, if not an impossible, task, for, in India at least, there 
seems never to have been a time when re-incarnation was not 
believed in. The oldest Vedas hint at this belief, and the 
ethical system unfolded in the Upanishads is based uponit. “He 
who has failed to acquire wisdom ere casting off his body,’ says 
the Kathopanishad, must “in creation’s worlds re-embodied be.” 
The lustful man, he who is “ the prey of unreason and passion, 
he goeth to births and to deaths.” (Katho.) 

- The conception of the material world as the womb wherein 
man, the embryo God, is made to grow and to develop his 
latent divinity, permeates the whole philosophy of the Upani- 
shads, as it does that of later Hindu scriptures. Indeed, to all 
Eastern mystics life was a school wherein man, the son of the 
Gods, was made to realise, through stress and suffering, his own 
divinity; the “spark from the Central Flame” had to re-become 
a Flame-creative, all-embracing, divine. This idealistic concep- 
tion of human origin and destiny was the very basis and cornere 
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stone of Hindu philosophy; for the only materialistic school 
which the period of the great Dars’anas produced, the 
“ Atheistic Sankhya ” as it was called, seems to have had very 
little influence over the national faith. The keynote of Indian 
philosophy has ever been the belief that man is divine, that 
“he is not born, nor dies he ever . . . Unslain he remains 
though the body be slain” (Katho.), and thus the dying 
devotee could joyfully exclaim: “Breath to the deathless 
Breath : To ashes may this body go!” (Ishopanishad). 

In the Hindu world-scheme both man and nature were 
considered partial incarnations of the deity; the ‘Great 
Breath” incarnated on all the planes of the universe, passing, 
in one vast ever-throbbing wave, from the mineral to the plant, 
from the plant to the animal, from the animal to man, from 
man to the gods, from the gods to the “ Great Self,” the “ All,” 
the Absolute—Parabrahm. And to the logical Hindu mind re- 
incarnation was the necessary complement of incarnation, since 
one short human life was too brief a spell for man to learn 
how to become—or re-become—a god. 

Buddhism, which discarded so many of the teachings of 
ancient India, retained—with some purely metaphysical 
distinctions—the doctrine of re-incarnation. The zealous 
disciples of Gautama carried their faith to China, to Japan, to 
Burmah, to Ceylon, etc., so that at the present day it may be 
said, on a rough estimate, that six hundred millions of the 
human race build their faith in the future on this doctrine. 

The belief in re-incarnation pervades the whole philosophy 
of the Talmud and the Kabbala, In the Talmud it is said that 
the soul of Eve passed to Sarah, thence to Hannah the 
Shunamite, and finally to the widow of Zarepta ; the soul of 
Cain passed to Jethro, the soul of Jael to Eli, etc, Re-incar- 
nation in the Talmud takes the form generally associated with 
Pythagoras and his school, and known as metempsychosis— 
the belief that certain human souls steeped in evil may pass 
into the bodies of animals. Thus the soul of Ishmael is said 
to have incarnated as Balaam’s ass, and it is stated in the 
same book (Emeh Hemelech) that “ the soul of a slanderer may 
enter into a stone, so as to become silent.” The Kabbala, on 
the other hand, taught that even the greatest of sinners could 
only be incarnated three times—a distinct contradiction of the 
Hindu teaching that “Man must return to earth until he has 
outgrown the earth.” 

But re-incarnation is not only, nor mostly, an Eastern 
belief. Some modern students of the Eddas claim to have 
found traces of this doctrine in the old Icelandic mythology, 
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especially in the myth of Baldor, the song of Vélundat, and 
the graceful legend of Svanvit, the beautiful Swan-maiden 
who dwelt seven winters with Volundar, and then, pining for 
home, fled through the dark forests to her father’s house. 

Among all Keltic races re-incarnation was an accepted 
doctrine, openly taught by the Druids until the advent of 
Christianity; and that primitive Christianity itself did not 
altogether reject the idea is clearly shown by the works of 
many of the ante-Nicene Fathers. Indeed, those who have 
studied the esoteric side of history believe that this faith was 
at the root of all religions, whether Occidental or Oriental— 
that it was taught to the initiate in the temples of Egypt and 
Chaldea, in the mysteries of Mythra in Persia, and those of 
Orpheus in Greece ; although in view of the fact that death 
was the penalty paid by the initiate who revealed the secret 
doctrine to the profane, it is of course difficult to state any- 
thing definite on the subject. Yet in their symbology and 
ritual those ancient faiths have partly revealed their secrets 
to those who have eyes to see the inner meaning of things, 
and discern the spirit beyond the letter ; and this symbology 
tells us in no uncertain voice that “ deification was the idea of 
salvation taught in the mysteries ” *—deification, or the growth 
of the man into the god, the evolving of the god from the 
man through the long pilgrimage on earth—a pilgrimage that 
had many stages, each stage an earth-life—from the human to 
the divine, from God-germ to God. 


Two objections are almost invariably raised by the Euro- 
pean inquirer when for the first time brought face to face 
with the idea of re-incarnation: (1) Why do we not remem- 
ber our past lives? (2) Why is man made to suffer for 
unremembered sins? The same statement may answer both 
objections: We do remember our past lives. 

Necessarily this assertion will be most emphatically denied 
by the man who has absolutely no knowledge of any pre-natal 
past, and whose memory does not carry him back beyond the 
first years of his childhood. Yet, before we answer in the 
negative the momentous question : Do we remember our past 
lives? we must also answer another, nay, several others, still 
more difficult, still more sphinx-like : What is the human mind ? 
What is consciousness? What is memory ? 

“Allstudy of nature, zxcluding human nature, tends to increase 
Our sense of being immersed in mystery in all directions.” 
Modern psychical research has shown that the mind of man is 
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not the simple thing it was once believed to be, but a mar- 
vellous, mysterious piece of mechanism, full of surprises for 
the student, of well-nigh insoluble problems for the philoso- 
pher. The phenomena of clairvoyance and clairaudience in 
the trance-state, of total change of consciousness, either spon- 
taneous or induced, of dual and multiple personalities, of 
abnormal mental activities during hypnotic sleep, such as 
retrogression of memory and prediction of the future, all these 
go far to prove that mind and body are distinct; that mind 
may, and does, act outside the body, and in this condition dis- 
plays powers that border on the miraculous.* They prove 
this also—that memory is as complex and mysterious as every 
other mental function, and that a fact seemingly forgotten for 
a lifetime may suddenly be recalled in the hypnotic state; nay 
more, that a fact never known at all to the normal consciousness 
may similarly be “recalled,” showing, to use a paradox, that 
man remembers everything that he has apparently forgotten. 
No one interested in the trend of modern thought can have 
failed to puzzle over the theories of the unconscious brain, the 
sub-conscious mind, the subliminal self, and so forth; and it 
is safe to assert that probably not one thoughtful man in a 
hundred has formed any clear idea on the subject. Psychology 
is notoriously an obscure science, teeming with contradictions ; 
and the theories lately advanced by the Psycho-physiological 
school, and others, have helped not a little to perplex the 
student. For what zs the sub-conscious mind? What zs the 
subliminal self? Every modern psychologist is aware that, in 
the words of Haeckel, “the theatre of the most important 
psychic process is in the ‘ unconscious soul,’” or, to use the 
apt figure of a French savan¢, the human mind is as a dark 
ocean only partially and fitfully illumined by the searchlight 
of consciousness. ‘Jz abnormal as in normal psychology forget- 
fulness is only apparent; in reality all memories remain in the 
subconscicence and return to light under certain conditions.” t 
Perhaps the simplest explanation of this and other complex 
mental phenomena is that offered by Occultists, Theosophists, 
and generally all students of Esotericism. According to them, 
man is not wholly incarnate in the body; the Higher Self, the 
true Ego, is not a complete prisoner within the walls of flesh; 
but in his present stage of development man is mostly con- 
scious of the lower self—the “animal soul” of medizval 
philosophers—and thus identifies himself with it, while the 
* See the experiments made by Carl du Prel in Germany, Colonel de 
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tT Dr, Gustave Geley, 
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Higher Self, unperceived, broods over the incarnate man as 
the spirit of God broods over the world. But let the bonds 
of matter be loosened ever so little, as in certain deep-trance 
states, and the in-dwelling self becomes united, for one brief 
moment, to the Higher Self; in this state of enhanced con- 
sciousness he may perceive distant events, read thoughts tele- 
pathically, and see the past and the future open to his gaze, For 
the esoteric student this theory bears almost the authority of 
revelation, for he believes it to have been handed over, with 
other secret doctrines, from the remotest antiquity—from those 
dim, mysterious ages when “ the gods walked with men” and 
instructed them in the divine science. To the materialist the 
theory will appear undeserving of even one moment’s serious 
consideration ; to the open-minded student of psychical science 
it must for the present remain an hypothesis—a more or less 
ingenious theory which he neither accepts nor rejects, but 
which he perceives to cover a greater field and explain more 
obscure points than any other theory yet brought forward. 

But, whether we understand it or not, the fact remains, that 
in reality man forgets nothing, that in the dim recesses of his 
brain—according to the psycho-physiologist—within his Higher 
Self, according to the occultist—all the events of his life are 
registered with unfailing accuracy, every word, no matter how 
carelessly spoken, every thought, though it was but the idle 
fancy of a moment. But of this vast treasure-house man, in 
his normal conscious state, does not possess the key. 

Does this memory end with man? is the question which 
naturally follows. Yes, if man ends at death. No, if “man 
is not his body,” but an immortal, eternal entity manifesting in 
and through the body. The only answer, therefore, that can 
be given to the question, Why does not man remember his 
past lives ? is simply this: the Higher Self, the true Ego, does 
remember them, and when man will cease to identify himself 
with the lower to unite himself to the higher self, he will re- 
member his past lives, look back on all the lessons learnt, as a 
grown man may look back on the lessons of his school days. 
“Just as the child gradually evolves the power to carry the 
memory of one day over to the next, and later learns to sum 
up the memory of several days, so will the human memory 
grow in power to gather up the memory of many earth 
lives.” 

But, it may be urged, all this belongs to the future; we are 
dealing with the present now, with this one life on earth, the 
only life we know of; and why should a man to-day be 
punished for a sin committed a hundred or a thousand years 
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ago, of which, in his normal state at least, he remembers 
nothing ? 

To begin with, Karma—to use the comprehensive Sanscrit 
term for the law of cause and effect—Karma is never punitive; 
man is never punished in the sense of being made to suffer 
because he has done wrong, because he has offended the Deity 
and the Deity hits back—which is more human than divine. 
Man reaps what he has sown, that isall. “By the term Karma,” 
says a modern Hindu philosopher, “ we understand the law of the 
conservation of energy, which regulates the effects of merit or 
demerit. It is the law of compensation on a plane where indi- 
vidual will and reason come into action; the law by which 
merit receives its reward and demerit its punishment; not 
according to the arbitrary decision of a natural or supernatural 
judge; but as a certain and necessary consequence of thoughts 
harboured or acts performed.” 

To learn the law, to learn to conform to the law, is man’s 
lesson here on earth. Evolution is the law, on all planes, in 
all worlds. Man must progress, man must grow, man must 
learn to harmonise his will with the will of the Supreme; and 
no lesson worth remembering was ever learnt without effort 
and without tears. 

But can we, men and women of to-day, be any the wiser, 
any the better, for lessons learnt in far-off lives? To this 
question also the answer is simple. If re-incarnation be a fact, 
we are ourselves “the heirs of the ages” in a deeper, more 
intimate sense than we dream of ; we are to-day what we have 
made ourselves in the past ; and those lessons, seemingly for- 
gotten, have made us what we are. 

Heredity has made us what we are, the materialist will say ; 
and this view was almost universally held by the scientific 
world in the latter part of the nineteenth century ; yet it has 
been all but overthrown by the most recent researches in the 
biological field, until to-day it is generally admitted that 
“« mental and moral qualities are not transmitted to offspring.” 

“Can we be wiser,” asks Professor McTaggart in a recent 
article, “by reason of something which we have forgotten ? 
Unquestionably we can. . . . A man who dies after acquiring 
knowledge——and all men acquire some—might enter into his 
new life deprived, indeed, of his knowledge, but not deprived 
of the increased strength and delicacy of mind which he had 
gained in acquiring the knowledge. And, if so, he will be 
wiser in the second life because of what happened in the first.” 
Thus one can readily admit that “all innate ideas are concen- 
trated memories ; all natural powers to respond to religion, to 
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art, to emotions, are forms of memory. All instincts, talents 
and intuitive perceptions are deposits from many pasts... . 
Practical ability, character, intellect, genius, are net endow- 
ments—they are earnings.” 

It is a noteworthy fact that some of our most original 
thinkers are beginning to look upon the doctrine of re-incarna- 
tion as a necessary complement to the law of evolution. As 
the modern mind is beginning to rebel against the grossly 
materialistic view of life as a result of certain chemical 
activities of mind, or “soul” as a secretion of the brain—a 
view untenable in the light of recent psychical research—it is 
seen that spirit as well as matter must have its field of evolu- 
tion, A soul outside the law of evolution is unthinkable ; and 
evolution for the soul means re-incarnation, the return to earth 
until it has outgrown the earth. 

But it is in the needs of the human heart, in the imperious 
demand of the human soul for justice, that lies the strength of 
the doctrine of re-incarnation, “Without the doctrine of 
metempsychosis,” said Hierocles, “it is impossible to justify the 
ways of God.” Let the modern mind ponder those words, or, 
better, look at life itself, at all the evil and suffering and 
apparent injustice thereof, and see how these can be reconciled 
with absolute, divine justice. We see one child born in poverty, 
another in plenty, one with a strong, healthy body, another with a 
diseased and deformed frame, one a genius, another an imbecile, 
one the offspring of wise and loving parents, the other born of 
drunkenness and profligacy. God created them thus, and His 
ways are inscrutable, says the orthodox believer. All are the 
outcome of blind chance, says the unbeliever. They are what 
they made themselves in the past, assert those who accept the 
doctrine of re-incarnation. 

What becomes of the soul between its different incarnations ? 
is a question often asked. Both Eastern and Western mystics 
declare its state to be a subjective one, and the natural, inevit- 
able outcome of life during incarnation. “ Whosoever pursues 
realities during life will pursue them after death; whosoever 
pursues shadows during life will pursue them also after death.” 
It is said to be a time of rest and refreshment, a night filled 
with dreams, happy or unhappy, as the soul remembers a life 
well or ill spent; a purgatory to some,—a hell never, for Hope 
is ever there—and to others a garden of Eden. On earth, the 
sower sowing his seed; beyond, the reaper reaping a harvest 
of good grain or tares; on this plane, the hidden seed, on the 
next, the full harvest ripening in the sunshine. Here we sow, 
there we reap ; and even as on earth the seasons follow each 
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other in slow succession, and time after time, at the return of 
spring, the sower goes out into his field, so we also have to sow 
and to reap, not once only, but many times. For at first we 
sow, not knowing what we do, neither the quality of the grain 
nor the right manner of its sowing, and we take up good grain 
and bad, unaware of any difference between the two}; and, 
having sown tares, we look out for good ripe grain at the 
coming harvest. When we see the wild weeds almost covering 
our field we cry aloud and accuse the heavens of injustice, 
because, having sown tares, we are reaping tares. Then, tired 
with the day’s work, we fall asleep, and dream, and our dreams 
are of a beautiful heaven-world where joy and peace for ever 
dwell. We awake, refreshed and strengthened, and we take 
up our task anew. We are a litile older now, a little wiser ; 
and we do our work a little better ; there are less tares in our 
next harvest, and the working day has not seemed so long, nor 
our task so hard. Thus the life of man, learning through 
suffering and through sorrow becoming wise,—born of God 
and returning to God after the long days of his earthly 
pilgrimage. 


JEAN DELAIRE, 


A PLEA FOR IMPERIAL 
PREFERENCE * 


IN moving these resolutions may I, in a very brief fashion, in 
the first place allude to the rather significant circumstance 
that from the earliest occasion of the summoning of repre- 
sentatives of the self-governing Dominions to a Conference of 
all parts of the Empire, this very question at once presented itself 
as a natural and proper, if not necessary subject for consideration 
as between the several Parliaments concerned. It has never 
been omitted since from any of these Imperial assemblies, 
When the first Conference assembled in 1887, with that pre- 
science for which the late Lord Salisbury was distinguished, he 
put in the forefront of his brief address to the assembled re- 
presentatives the situation as it then appeared, in these words, 
which appear on page 5 of the Reports of Proceedings of 
18877: “I fear that we must for the present put in the distant 
and shadowy portion of our task, and not in the practical part 
of it, any hope of establishing a Customs Union among the 
various parts of the Empire. I do not think that in the nature 
of things it is impossible ; I do not think that the mere fact 
that we are separated by the sea renders it impossible. In fact, 
the case of Ireland, which has a Customs Union with England, 
shows that it is not impossible, But the resolutions which 
were come to in respect to cur fiscal policy forty years ago 
set any such possibility entirely aside, and it cannot be now 
resumed until on one side or the other very different notions 
with regard to fiscal policy prevail from those which prevail at 
the present moment,” The Colonies at that time were as they 
are now, more or less definitely Protectionist in principle. The 
United Kingdom was then, as it is now, practically Free Trade 
in every detail, The prospect, therefore, of any form of 


* Being the first part of the speech delivered by Mr. Deakin (Premier of the 
Australian Commonwealth) at the Imperial Conference on April 30. 
Tt C. soor. 
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“Customs Union ’’-—words used, of course, by the Prime 
Minister in a very general sense—had to be postponed, as he 
indicated, until there should be some change of opinion, But 
looking through the reports of this Conference, one finds even 
at that date most of the salient features of the discussion as it 
has since been developed, were already present to the minds of 
those who assembled here. The question of foreign bounties and 
how they should be met—whether by retaliation or otherwise 
—was dealt with. Sir Samuel Griffith, then Premier of Queens- 
land, submitted an express proposition for the granting of pre- 
ferential trade, which will be found on page 462 of the same 
book, He said: “ The question that I should like to submit 
for consideration to-day is whether that conclusion ought not 
to be carried further, whether it should not be recognised as 
part of the duty of the governing bodies of the Empire to see 
that their own subjects have a preference over foreign subjects 
in matters of trade.” Lower down on the same page he said : 
“TI am not going to venture into the deep waters of Free Trade 
and Protection; but I maintain that buying in the cheapest 
market is not the greatest consideration in the world—that 
after all that or any other system of fiscal policy can only be 
adopted as a means to an end, the end being the prosperity of 
the country to which we belong.” Omitting a sentence: “ If 
that can be best done by buying in the cheapest market, and 
insisting that that shall be done, by all means let it be so. But 
if buying in some other than the cheapest market would con- 
duce more to the prosperity of the Empire, then, as in all other 
matters, individual liberty must yield to the general good of 
the whole community, All government, I suppose, consists in 
a surrender of individual liberty in some particulars for the 
benefit of the whole community. I am not sanguine enough 
to suppose that anything is likely to be done just now; nor do 
I suggest any interference in the least degree with the tariffs of 
any countries, or that it should be insisted that any country 
should impose a customs charge for any goods if it does not 
choose to do so. But I submit for consideration this proposi- 
tion: That if any member of the Empire thinks fit for any 
reason to impose Customs charges upon goods imported from 
abroad, it should be recognised that goods coming from British 
possessions should be subject to a lighter duty than those 
coming from foreign possessions; or to put it in, I think, a 
preferable way, that the duty on goods imported from abroad 
being fixed according to the convenience of the country, ac- 
cording to the wishes of its legislature, as to which there should 
be perfect freedom, with which I would not in the least inter- 
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fere, a higher duty should be imposed upon the same kind of 
goods coming from foreign countries.” I have read rather 
more than I intended, but a portion of the speech shows that 
even at that date the idea embodied in proposals for preferential 
trade was quite clearly recognised by this most capable 
Australian statesman. 

Then it is notable, too, that in the course of the debate a 
Victorian statesman, perhaps known by name to most present, 
the Hon. James Service, who was during the whole of his 
career an ardent Free Trader, and to whom this proposition 
appeared then to be suggested almost for the first time, after 
remarking that he was a Free Trader, said at page 471: “If 
this question were to be raised now as a Free Trade and Pro- 
tection question, I would not take any part in the discussion, 
because I am not prepared to open up that whole question. Il 
am not, however, one of those Free Traders who believe in 
Free Trade as a fetish to be worn as a mere phrase round our 
necks, and who regard it as always indicative of precisely the 
same condition of things that it was indicative of in the Cobden 
period, or hold that circumstances might never arise of an 
Imperial character which might demand a revision of our policy 
upon that subject.” Generaily,I think, I may say that was the 
attitude of the majority of the speakers on that occasion. At 
all events I find myself reported as having said of preferential 
trade: “ This is one of the best and one of the few means of 
drawing closer the bonds of unity, and increasing, as Sir 
Samuel Griffith phrased it very properly, the solidarity of the 
Empire.” I went on to add: “ But it is not for the Colonies 
to urge the adoption of this proposal as one which would be a 
benefit to them. It is really an Imperial matter, and until the 
head and heart of the Empire here ”—meaning London, Britain 
— become animated by the same feeling, and become con- 
vinced that this is a good means to adopt, our voices must be 
futile, the expression of our views may be considered prema- 
ture.” I simply placed it on record that, so far as we were 
concerned, we favoured “an Imperial tariff which would not 
only demonstrate the unity of the Empire, but assist to make 
it a potent reality.” So even in 1887 we were face to face 
with the question which still confronts us to-day. 

The next Conference, which met in 1894 in Canada, at 
Ottawa,* and which was referred to by one of the Canadian 
Ministers present as a “ Trade Conference,” took this question 
into very special consideration. Two resolutions were carried, 
either then or in 1897, the first recommending the denuncia- 

© See C. 7553. 
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tion at the earliest convenient time of any treaties which now 
hamper the commercial relations between Great Britain and her 
Colonies. That resolution was carried unanimously, The next 
was that in the hope of improving the trade relations between 
the Mother Country and the Colonies, the Premiers present 
should undertake to confer with their colleagues with a view 
to seeing whether such a result could be properly secured by 
a preference given by the Colonies for the protection of the 
United Kingdom. 

Perhaps, as I have not the papers at hand, I may be par- 
doned for alluding here to a fellow proposal of a distinctive 
character which was made on the first occasion in 1887 by an 
exceedingly able representative from the Cape, Mr. Hofmeyr. 
He proposed, not mutual tariff concessions as between the 
Mother Country and the self-governing Dominions, but—I think, 
for the first time, so far as I am aware—an addition of somé 
small percentage (I think he suggested 2 per cent.) to every 
tariff of the Empire, either in the Mother Country or elsewhere, 
so as not to affect in the slightest degree the complete freedom 
of each portion of the Empire in framing its own tariff, Pro- 
tectionist or Free Trade. He sought to make that levy upon 
foreign goods on entering the Empire, the sum derived to be 
devoted to Imperial purposes, partly to defence, Naval Defence 
in particular, and partly to assisting trade and commercial 
development. I do not wish to detain this Conference, and 
therefore hurriedly abbreviate from memory Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
proposal, which he supported in a most striking and able 
speech, He attended, though in ill-health, the Canadian Con- 
ference of 1894, when he again alluded to the proposals which 
he had previously submitted, but 1 do not appear to have a 
reference to the page. We are very much indebted to Lord 
Elgin for the mass of material which he has placed at our 
disposal. I only wish it had been within my power to read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest it before we resumed these 
discussions, But the pressure upon us is such that even in 
making a note of this reference to Mr. Hofmeyr, I have 
evidently mis-stated the page. Now I have the papers, In 
1894 the resolution was passed for reciprocity between the 
different Colonies and the Mother Country, and also between 
each other ; and another resolution in which they asked for a 
denunciation of treaties. There were treaties at that time 
proposed between New Zealand and Canada, and New Zealand 
and South Australia, to which, however, no effect was given: 
but the making of such treaties was deliberately encouraged. 
Then it was that Mr. Hofmeyr, referring to his former proposal, 
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expressed his deliberate judgment to this effect—without 
waiting to find the reference in order to quote the exact words 
—that it was highly necessary for the stability of the Empire 
and almost for its existence that a customs alliance of some 
kind should be established ; that if it were not established the 
self-governing Dominions might be expected to turn to other 
Powers and possibly to enter into treaties with them which he 
thought would have an injurious effect, That seems much 
nearer to-day. He considered by anticipation the question of 
the effect of his proposal upon food products, and, as I re- 
member, thought that any increased cost of a reasonable duty 
upon food products other than those from within the Empire 
which were brought into the United Kingdom, would be slight 
and of short duration. He entertained a strong hope and ex- 
pectation that his proposal would be adopted. I do not wish 
to dwell further upon this side issue, except to say that if Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s speeches in 1887 and in 1894 at Ottawa be taken 
together, they form a very notable contribution to the discussion 
of this question from another point of view, though an allied 
point of view, to that which is touched upon in the resolution 
that the Commonwealth has submitted. They seem so im- 
portant that I venture to interject them here, because of the 
intimacy of their relation, although they are not directly 
material to the proposals we have befote us. It was in 1897 
at which the resolutions, which I read as of 1894, were passed, 
showing that at the third Conference Preference was still a live 
question. Then in 1902 we have the resolutions which Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier has read to us this morning, and which, I am 
glad to hear, he proposes to re-affirm,* 

At every Conference, therefore, this issue has been raised in 
some form or another, with increasing force on each occasion 
and with increasing definiteness, It would not, therefore, be quite 
consistent with the course that has been followed by previous 
Conferences if this issue were not dealt with, and I hope even 
more thoroughly, at this Conference. For that, too, we have a 
special warrant, I find ina document, which appears to be in a 
sense Official, issued by the Imperial Federation (Defence) Com- 
mittee, reporting very fully a deputation to the Prime Minister 
of 1904, that Mr. Balfour, speaking as Prime Minister, in 
reply to their request that the question of Naval Defence and 
Imperial Defence generally should be pressed upon the coming 
Conference which was due in 1906—which is this Conference, 
postponed for a year—went on to say: “As everybody is 
aware, the circumstance which forced upon me at least the 
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absolute necessity of calling such a Conference was the position 
in which we have been gradually brought by a controversy which 
has nothing immediately or directly to do with, though it is 
indirectly no doubt connected with the subject which has 
brought you all here to-day ”—that is the subject of Defence. 
“T am not going to say a word upon that controversy ”—that 
was the Tariff Reform controversy. ‘There are gentlemen in 
this room, probably, holding very many different views upon 
the subject, and it would be quite out of place and quite 
improper for me to drag in the merits of that controversy even 
in the most indirect manner. But I quite admit that though 
the question of closer commercial union with the Colonies, or 
though a discussion of the possibility of finding an arrange- 
ment for closer commercial union with the Colonies, may be 
the occasion for the summoning of the Conference, it is 
impossible, and it would be improper, that any such Confer- 
ence should be confined to that, or should be restricted from 
discussing anything connected with the closer union of one 
part of the Empire with the other. It would, indeed, violate 
the very fundamental condition which I believe to be essential 
to the value of such a Conference—the condition, I mean, that 
it should meet with perfect freedom, unhampered and un- 
fettered.” I quote that for the purpose of showing that the 
late Government, which had in view the present Conference, 
held that the discussion of the possibility of finding an arrange- 
ment for closer commercial union with the Colonies was the 
occasion, or the prime occasion, for the summoning of this 
very Conference. 

In order to avoid entering upon the field of British politics, 
so far as it embraces proposals for Tariff Reform, I desire to 
exclude its local relations from my remarks as much as 
possible, We have, however, had addressed to us in Australia, 
an appeal on this question, so unusual and emanating from a 
large number of representative members of the British Parlia- 
ment, that one feels under some obligation to refer to it. 
This was an appeal from members of the Imperial Parliament 
to the electors of the Commonwealth of Australia. It set out 
that in a few months they would be choosing representatives 
in a Parliament of the Commonwealth, and that Fiscal Pre- 
ference was one of the questions to be submitted to them. 
Thinking this gravely affected them, they addressed an appeal 
to our electors, taking the view that “there is no offer within 
your power to make”—that is, within the Commonwealth’s 
power—“ that could compensate us for a tax upon our food.” 
Again, they speak of the possibility of working men being 
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“embittered by a sense of the wrong done to them by a tax 
upon food.’ In conclusion, though it is a short address, they 
protest in order that goodwill should be maintained between 
us, that ‘‘ you should not encourage those among you who are 
proposing to put a tax upon our food.” 

Mr. ASQUITH : What is the date of that ? 

Mr. DEAKIN: June 22, 1906. This appeal was made to 
the electors of the Commonwealth of Australia, and those 
electors have given their answer very decidedly. It was very 
much more in favour of Preference than ever before—in favour 
of some degree or kind of Preference, though doubtless differing 
as to its extent. The result showed certainly a majority of 
3 to 1, and probably a larger majority. By way of comment 
upon their plea, may I say that we venture to hold their 
terminology rather inexact. What is called a “ tax” on food 
would be more appropriately referred to as a duty ; and in our 
experience a duty is not a tax, of necessity; it need not raise 
prices. We have illustrations within our own country in 
which we have imposed duties of a definitely protectionist 
character, which have not had the effect of raising prices in 
our community. Of course, no statement whatever can be 
made as to the effect of “duties” which would apply to all of 
them, or even to many of them. They may be of any height 
or of any character, apply to any part or totality of a product. 
There are duties some of which would be no tax at all, some 
of which would impose a partial tax, and some which might 
be wholly taxes. If I do not err, all the duties in this country, 
with possibly an exception for cocoa and chocolate, which 
have a slight protectionist flavour—with that single exception, 
so far as I know—the duties in this country are imposed as 
taxes, so to speak; that is, with the sole purpose of raising 
revenue. We, on the contrary, impose duties from mixed 
motives ; some purely to raise revenue; others not only with 
the object of raising revenue, but of giving a stimulus to local 
production ; others to foster that production without any 
regard to the amount of revenue that may accrue—these, of 
course, are levied in differing proportions. To take the tariff 
of the Commonwealth, or any other tariff, and analyse its 
duties, would require a very elaborate scheme of classification 
to discriminate between the different effects which are either 
intended or achieved, 

With that preliminary caution may I say that this reference to 
a tax on food appears to us to be appropriate enough, considering 
its source, because the phrase was evidently used having regard 
to the British tariff. There it is alleged that some {18,000,000 
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is levied directly, and I have seen another estimate which said 
£50,000,000 indirectly, though I do not quite understand how 
that could be, upon food and food products, 

Mr. ASQUITH: Mainly drink, 

Mr. DEAKIN: Does food include drink ? 

Mr, AsQuiTH: It is a very simple matter, Our tariff 
consists, so far as these things are concerned, of a tax upon 
various forms of alcohol, tobacco, sugar, and tea, with one or 
two small duties like those upon cocoa and dried fruits, which 
hardly count, and practically that exhausts our tariff. 

Mr. DEAKIN: I thought that physicians had settled the 
question whether alcohol is a food or not. 

Mr. ASQUITH; They are still disputing it. 

Mr. DEAKIN: One further question which appears to be 
raised—and I am entering into no academic discussion—is, 
when a duty is a tax, who pays that tax? I only refer to 
this because the subject appears to be dealt with by a gentle- 
man who, I understand, occupied, and possibly still occupies, 
the highest position in the orthodox sect of Free Traders, I 
think he was, if he is not still, the secretary of the Cobden 
Club—Mr, Harold Cox, M.P. In your debates, which I had 
the opportunity of reading while journeying here, Mr, Cox's 
testimony on that subject is remarkably clear. He pointed 
out that Canada had a substantial preferential tariff; the duties 
paid on British goods were £2,000,000 a year, That was 
33 per cent. less than the duty which would have been charged 
on the same goods if they had been foreign goods; if the 
goods had been foreign, the duties would have amounted to 
£3,000,000, but, if he credited Canada with the £1,000,000 
she did not levy on our goods, he must also credit her with 
the £2,000,000 she did levy. We had, therefore, in his 
Opinion, practically to bear a burden of £2,000,000 in order 
to obtain a remission of £1,000,000, which, he added, was 
hardly good business, Mr, Cox is an authority, and when he 
says that the importing British merchant had to bear the 
burden of the £2,000,000 of duties, he clearly asserts that the 
importer pays the whole of the tax—the whole of the duty 
which he prefers to call a “ tax,” 

Mr. ASQUITH: I do not so understand it, but I am not 
concerned in defending Mr, Cox. 

Mr, DEAKIN: It is very hard to put any other meaning upon 
it. He said we had practically to bear a burden of £2,000,000 
—“we” being the merchants of Great Britain—those who 
exported from Great Britain for the purpose of importing into 
Canada, If they bear the burden of £2,000,000 he does not 
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suggest, I suppose, that the Canadian people bear another 
£2,000,000 over again. That does seem to me quite a hopeful 
light thrown upon the burden of duties borne by the foreigner. 

The reference that was made at the conclusion of the 
Parliamentary appeal to the preservation of goodwill, is one 
to which there was and always will be an instantaneous 
response, There can be no possible peril to goodwill in this 
matter. There may be a strong difference of opinion as to 
the best means of giving effect to that goodwill, but certainly 
the sentiment would not be diminished by the particular 
characier of that opinion. We argue something in this way: 
All trade, speaking broadly, exists for mutual profit, and is 
based upon mutual profit. Just as every individual who 
engages in it desires to have the largest trade possible, so does 
every nation. Nations, like individuals, live by their labour, 
their production, and their exchange. This is so true that not 
only are there wars in fact which are called ‘“ commercial 
wars,” but trade is always sought for by aggressive means and 
sometimes fought for with the sword in order that it may be 
acquired or retained. What we suggest is a trade in prefer- 
ences, in trade advantages which should be conceded to each 
other, on the usual principle of trade, that it should be to the 
benefit of both parties concerned. So far as I am aware no 
one has yet fathered, or is likely to father, any such proposi- 
tion as that this matter of business is to be dealt with to the 
advantage of one of the parties only. There is not any business 
of that character, or which is assumed to be of that character. 
It must yield mutual advantage, and of the value of that 
advantage each party must be the judge. 

Mr. AsQuiTH : I entirely assent to that proposition, if I may 
say so. It admirably states the case, 

Mr. DEAKIN; That is why the goodwill cannot be disturbed, 
It must always be admitted that each of the parties to the 
bargain must be the best judge of its own gain, We may 
have a strong and clear opinion as to how the other bargainer 
should proceed, in his own interest, but after all that is his 
affair. We may regret that we cannot do the business, but 
necessarily we must in every case bow to his decision. So 
in the present instance it appears to us to be possible for each 
to impose duties on a certain scale—putting aside the advan- 
tage which may be gained from those duties—granting each 
other preferences under them without loss or risk of loss. 

The question, as it seems to me, which foreign nations will 
then put to themselves is not whether duties have been imposed 
for this particular purpose by Great Britain or by Great Britain 
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and all her Dominions together. What the foreign exporter 
seeks is the best market ; the market where he gets the best 
price, the biggest market. The position of the United Kingdom 
appears to us to be so unique, that it not only is to-day the 
best market for all the world, but may easily continue to be 
still the best market for all the world outside its own 
Dominions, even if preferences were conceded to those 
Dominions when their goods were entering its ports. That, 
again, isa business question. If the foreign producer can still 
sell in your market at a profit, even though it be a smaller 
profit than now, so long as itis a profit he will be induced to 
continue his trade. If, as is probably the case, even with any 
duty which you would impose, Great Britain still remained 
absolutely the best market in the world to him, the fact that 
it was not as good as it had been would not operate. Markets 
vary everywhere, owing to circumstances too many even to 
indicate. Merchants are accustomed to sell sometimes in 
good, and sometimes in indifferent, markets, and it does appear 
to us from our point of view that we are not suggesting any- 
thing unreasonable in the proposals we make even in respect 
of food-stuffs and raw materials, both of which we quite admit 
should be most carefully scrutinised before they could be 
dealt with. The special circumstances of this country seem 
to us to offer a margin in which both of those could be dealt 
with, and effectively dealt with to our great gain, yet without 
altering the place which the United Kingdom occupies to-day 
as probably the best market for them in the world. 

It is not for us to propose a new or criticise your present 
fiscal policy, but we may remark that consideration for your 
own British industries might lead to duties being levied, the 
object of which would be either to revive those industries 
which had suffered or were suffering, or to expand those 
already existing. That involves another set of principles 
altogether, and I should be distinctly departing from the rule 
laid down for myself if I entered upon any discussion of 
the merits or demerits of local protection, It ought to be 
clearly understood that my reason for mentioning it is this: 
that when the outer Dominions suggest a preference they not 
only believe that you should have that opportunity of profit, 
but also that in considering any proposal for preference to 
them, the first obligation upon every British Parliament is to 
consider its own citizens, its own industries, and its own 
advantage first. So far as you might think it right to exclude 
us and every one else from your own markets in order to 
maintain, or retain, or extend any kind of production of 
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interest of your own, it would be impossible for us to raise 
one word of complaint. This is entirely a matter for the 
discretion of the people and the Parliament of Great Britain. 
May I be forgiven for even mentioning this truism, because 
it occasionally is inferred that the attitude we adopt is of 
another character—that we are looking for some sort of 
eleemosynary aid which is to be given in consideration of our 
youth and inexperience. We may be youthful, but in this 
matter we are fairly experienced. In our own tariffs we 
distinctly study our own interests, and hold that the same 
duty rests as seriously upon the Government and representa- 
tives of the people of this country as it does upon us. We 
approach this question of preference with that preliminary 
admission, it ought not to be necessary to mention it, that of 
course our proposal is made, admitting that, first of all, you 
should consider your own industries, your own production, 
and your own people, and impose whatever duties you think 
fit in regard to them. Only after that should you undertake to go 
further and enter upon the question of preference when you see 
it to be to your advantage so to do. I use the word “ advantage ” 
in that last connection, as going, perhaps, beyond pounds, 
shillings and pence, either in the matter of revenue received or 
preference conceded. If the result of granting a preference is, 
for instance, to largely build up the Dominions beyond the 
Seas, it should be remembered that they were, are, and are 
likely to remain the best customers of this country, Con- 
sequently you have a direct trade interest in multiplying their 
population and increasing their consuming power by means of 
preferences. 

The question of preference comes in only after you have 
considered your own interests, your own social system, your 
own financial system, your own industrial system, and what- 
ever else you think fit to take into account. On this matter 
we have no dogmas ; our own method is to study each industry 
and its needs, or each kind of production, by itself in a busi- 
ness light, and to see how far it is likely to pay the country to 
foster it or to ignore it. Just in the degree that we deem it to 
be a good business proposition, we undertake without fear the 
experiment of fiscally assisting it. If it appears to usan unat- 
tractive business proposition, we let it alone. Weare bound by 
no shibboleths; we simply, to the best of our ability, deal 
with our duties as a merchant deals with his own business in 
his own interest. Preference for Preference we hope and believe 
would be profitable to both. We have the strongest reasons, 
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we think, for believing it; at all events, we are satisfied that 
it could be made profitable to us, 

There is one illustration of the method we ourselves attempt 
to apply, which appears to us to be practical. It is ina Blue 
Book published in 1904, headed “ East India Tariffs; Views 
of the Government of India on the question of Preferential 
Tariffs.” To that is annexed a general report as to which I 
have nothing to say, as it relates to India. I find Enclosure 
No. 1 is a minute of Sir Edward Law, K.C.M.G., C.S.I.,, 
Financial Member of the Council of the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, dated August 31, 1903. What is valuable 
is the manner in which the relation of India to each country 
is treated. It is handled precisely as we endeavour to handle 
each proposal for 2 new customs duty—either its increase or 
its decrease—but here it is treated in relation to the possibilities 
of retaliation. Each country that trades with India is taken 
separately ; the quantum of the trade is given; the subject 
matter of the trade defined; its value to the customer country 
is considered ; and the trade from India to that country is also 
passed in review. That memorandum exhibits exactly the 
method in which in the Commonwealth we endeavour to ap- 
proach any such proposals. Sir Edward Law complains of 
the deficiency of his materials, and speaks tentatively just as 
one would do under the circumstances, but what is pertinent 
in this particular connection is his study of export and import 
trade and its character and possibilities on both sides. That 
represents a businesslike way of disposing of questions of this 
kind, exhaustive having regard to the materials at hand, so 
that I have taken the opportunity of quoting it as a better 
illustration than any statement of the way in which we try to 
handle such matters. 

Before closing this argument, may I say that a good deal 
appears to depend upon what you make the unit of your con- 
sideration. 1 have already admitted that the British tariff 
should be dealt with, taking the United Kingdom as the unit 
first, and that the other units should come afterwards, At the 
same time, those other units, together with the United Kingdom, 
make up what we speak of as the British Empire. The view 
that has very strongly pressed us in relation to all these ques- 
tions of the tariff and a great variety of other questions, 
especially such as we have been considering at this Conference, 
is the future of the larger unit, the Empire as a whole. After 
the United Kingdom has studied its individual interests ; after 
Canada, and the Commonwealth, and South Africa have studied 
their individual interests within themselves, and in their deal- 
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ings with each other, necessarily the greater question presents 
itself as to the mutual possibilities which those units possess 
to-day. Their fortunes are bound up together, their trade and 
commerce are mostly with each other. You come then to the 
next stage of the question, which is quite separate from the first, 
because you have a great political motive for inquiring how far 
it is possible for these units to assist each other by interchange. 
That interchange must be mutually profitable in itself, and even 
if it were only slightly profitable might become of immense 
importance as a factor in the interests of the group of units of 
the Empire considered as a whole. Whatever the possibilities 
of trade may be between us, and they appear to our minds to 
be considerable, we are never blind to the fact that closer 
relations of this kind might play a most important part in ways 
too numerous to mention, not only in bringing us together, 
but in keeping us together and making us stronger by union 
for national business bargains. Certainly we should then 
become better equipped for making those bargains which 
nations from time to time enter into in order to preserve the 
peace of the world. We proceed on the supposition, which is 
much more than a supposition to us, that it is possible in this 
way to strengthen the Empire as a whole, and this becomes 
one of the strongest motives we have for looking hopefully to 
movements of this kind, even while we recognise that they 
have to begin as business operations, and cannot succeed if 
they are conducted, or sought to be conducted, in breach of 
business principles. 

So far as I can speak for the people of Australia, this motive 
—speaking of them as a whole—counts for as much as any 
promise of direct material advantage to themselves, if you can 
speak of direct material advantage to us, apart from that of 
the whole Empire. Personally, I do not think you can. 
United as we are, the benefit of one must be a benefht to all, 
and, of course, the benefit of two is better than the benefit of 
one, and so on. But, for the moment, speaking as if the 
interests could be severed, I believe a motive quite as strong 
and probably stronger than that of the money gain or advan- 
tage of this trade, influences the bulk of the people of Australia, 
through the idea of having more intimate relations with their 
own countrymen and being more united with them in peace 
as well as in war. They look to the operation of trade and to 
its great agencies, particularly the shipping of the Empire, to 
uphold the proud position which it occupies to-day, Lord 
Tweedmouth, when he was with us, mentioned some very 
striking figures on that point. Not the least by any means of 
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the advantages of the increase of trade within the Empire is 
an increase in the strength of the mercantile marine with its 
general relation to naval supremacy, and also in itself a great 
means of employment and source of national strength, Any- 
thing that multiplies the shipping of the Empire, any devices 
that increase its cable communications and postal facilities are 
all extremely valuable means of unity to be sought in them- 
selves quite apart from preferential trade, but where preferential 
trade helps them, it is another argument for preferential trade 
to whatever extent it encourages them. Ships and cables, and 
rapid regular frequent communication in all forms appeal 
very strongly to the people of Australia, perhaps because they 
are, with New Zealand, the most remote outposts. We look 
forward with hope to increasing every means of inter-Imperial 
alliances in association with trade, and also independently of 
it by other and more direct means. 

In the Australian attitude on this question, and I believe the 
attitude to be the same in all the other Dominions, these really 
are very considerable motives. Our people and the thoughtful 
all the world over recognise the immense advantage of the 
support they gain from each other as parts of this Empire. 
They cherish that union and desire to possess even stronger 
ties than exist at present. They realise that the modern world 
is full of critical occasions, especially for a great world Power 
with enterprising rivals, and are very anxious that any means 
of making the Empire more distinctly self-dependent both in 
peace and war, should also be sought and used with a view to 
possible emergencies. So, from quite a variety of what you 
might consider at first sight outside considerations, they are 
powerfully drawn towards the proposal which is roughly 
embodied in the resolutions now submitted to the Conference, 
Peace, education, progress, our independence, and the main- 
tenance of our social conditions, are all bound up with the 
capacity of the Empire to hold its own even against hostilities. 
Years ago I had occasion to point out to those with whom I 
am associated in the Commonwealth, that we owed our oppor- 
tunities and possibilities to the shelter of the position which we 
enjoyed under the flag, and to remind them that what we prize 
in the way of liberties, institutions, opportunities, racial rela- 
tions, and power depended upon the maintenance of this 
Empire and its strong arm. Many of them share that view. 
That is the deepest self-interest we have in union—an interest 
which we share in common with you. The possibilities of the 
severance of this Empire, of its defeat and destruction, are too 
painful to contemplate, and, thank Heaven! in no prospect 
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that we can see, But the mere suggestion of them and their 
possibilities makes us turn with even more intense anxiety 
towards every opportunity, small or large, which we can find 
for preparing ourselves against a day of trial and for securing 
what we hold dearer perhaps than life. To us it appears that 
henceforth the individual will become more and more dependent 
upon the social and national structure in which he finds a 
place. It makes all the difference whether you are grains of 
sand or the same grains compacted into solid rock. Anything 
that encourages the development of Imperial organisation, 
which, without limiting the self-governing powers of the 
several parts, or unduly trespassing on the individual liberty 
of the citizen, shall compact them together in co-operative 
relations for the discharge of social duties, political obligations, 
and industrial efforts—every possible increase of that co-ope- 
ration—marks a higher stage in civilisation, giving greater 
opportunities to the individual and greater strength to the 
nation to which he belongs, That is a political gospel. The 
nation and the individual act and re-act upon each other, and 
in the British Empire we think we see the greatest future at 
present open to any people for that interaction affording the 
fullest free play to individual energy and enterprise, and at the 
same time by willing consent uniting its peoples together for 
their great common ends of one national destiny. 
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THERE can be no doubt whatever that the vast majority of 
Canadians think that Sir Wilfrid Laurier made the best use of 
his opportunities at the Imperial Conference. Many good 
Imperialists regret that he did not render more assistance to 
Mr. Deakin and Dr. Jameson in their heroic struggle against 
the forces of /aisser-faire, and that his conduct caused his 
name to be frequently associated with that of the Premier of 
the Transvaal. On the other hand, those who wish to loosen 
the tie of the Imperial connection still believe that he should 
have refused to attend the Cabinet of Cabinets. But the 
average Canadian will have it that he was wise to play a “lone 
hand,” that he made the most of his cards, and that he scored 
a signal victory for the cause of practical Imperialism when 
he secured a promise from the British Government to co- 
operate in establishing a fast trans-Canadian service for 
mails, passengers, and light freight between Great Britain and 
the Australasian Colonies, ‘We are still doubtful,” writes a 
friend of mine who is in touch with every section of the 
Dominion, and can be relied upon to say what everybody is 
thinking, “as to the value of the promise said to have been 
given by the British authorities. A substantial subsidy is 
expected. If the C.-B. outfit does not ante up, we shall think 
the promise has been broken. Shall we get it? .... How- 
ever, we hope for the best, and the general opinion is 
that Laurier deserves much praise for his clever stroke of 
business.” Comment is superfluous, If the Campbell- 
Bannerman Cabinet pays up, Canada will forgive some of 
their sins of commission and of omission. It is generally felt 
that the establishment of the trans-Canadian quick route is a 
logical corollary of the reduction of the postal rates from the 
United Kingdom to Canada and the abrogation of the old 
arrangements regarding second-class mail matter with the 
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United States, which latter change hits the Canadian news- 
papers very hard, especially the French-Canadian journals, which 
have thousands of subscribers among the emigrants from Quebec 
(800,000 in number) settled in New “England and other portions 
of the United States. If the fast service to Canada—the first 
and most profitable stage of the all-red route—is obtained, 
one of the oldest of Canada’s Imperial ideals will be realised. 
As early as 1838 Joseph Howe, the greatest of Nova Scotian 
statesmen, wrote to Lord Glenelg, then in charge of Colonial 
affairs, advocating a speedier system of mail communication 
between Great Britain and British North America, “If Great 
Britain is to maintain her footing upon the North American con- 
tinent,” wrote that eloquent opponent of the old colonialism, “she 
must, at any hazard of even increased expenditure for a time, 
establish such a line of rapid communication by steam as will 
ensure the speedy transmission of public despatches, commer- 
cial correspondence, and general information, through channels 
exclusively British, and inferior to none in security and expe- 
dition. If this is not done, the British population on both 
sides of the Atlantic are left to receive through foreign channels 
intelligence of much that occurs in the Mother Country and 
the Colonies. ... The pride as well as the interests of the British 
people would seem to require means of communication with 
each other second to none which are enjoyed by other States.” 
It is to be hoped the British Government will co-operate in 
finally realising this Canadian ideal dating from pre-confedera- 
tion days, but. it is to be feared that the influence of such 
niggardly, self-centred politicians as Messrs. Harold Cox and 
Wedgewood will prevent the British Cabinet from adopting 
what is really a measure of Imperial preference in lieu of this 
policy of merely verbal deference, which does not count for 
anything — the hard-headed businesslike inhabitants of 
the Dominion. 


>) 

At the present moment the people of Canada are by no 
means engrossed in the vicissitudes of the party game, though 
a good deal of half-contemptuous interest is felt in what the 
Canadian Courter—an admirable journal, full of vital writing, 
which should be read by all who wish to understand the vze 
intime of Canadian politics—humorously describes as “a 
taste of government by libel suit.” It will be remembered 
that the charges brought forward in Parliament against a 
Cabinet Minister and other Liberal members, and the 
counter-charges against more or less prominent members 
of the Opposition, lapsed owing to the effect of the arrange- 
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ment known as a “saw-off,” whereby pots and kettles agree 
to avoid the public advertisement of one another’s black- 
ness. However, newspapers are not so easily silenced, 
and the result is that the personal controversy has been 
transferred to the law courts. Another libel action of political 
consequence is that brought by the Provincial Government of 
Quebec against the editor of Le Nationalzste, a Montreal weekly, 
which has undertaken to prove certain charges of corruption. 
There is no Opposition in the Quebec Legislature, and the 
absence of effective public criticism in the narrow spheres of 
provincial politics is always an incentive to the enterprising 
“boodler” and “ grafier.” It seems to me that the Canadian 
Press, generally speaking, is beginning to work for the abolition 
of the iniquitous spoils system and other forms of the Americani- 
sation of Canadian public life. The growth in recent years 
of newspaper opposition to the malign influences of the party 
‘‘machines” is a healthy sign, and a welcome proof that the 
political instincts of the Canadian people (whose mind is more 
directly reflected in the Press than in Parliament) are essen- 
tially sound and wholesome. 

But the vast majority of Canadians regard politics as of 
secondary importance during the “ growing time” of the 
Dominion, They look westward or eastward for the expan- 
sion of their country’s influence and prestige, and the latest 
political scandal is no more to them than the black dot which 
swims in the gaze of the overworked business man witha 
touch of liver. The making of the Dominion is the great task 
in hand; when it is finished they will have leisure to find a 
political doctor to purge the body politic of the State. The 
wealth of the West, whether measured in dollars or men, 
increases daily, and daily the rate of increase is accelerated. 
Though the late spring has prevented the customary widening 
of the acreage under cultivation, yet no set-back to Western 
development need be feared. No doubt the time will come 
when the wheat-grower of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta will be in search of new markets, and since it is 
doubtful whether the trade in food-stuffs with China and Japan 
will ever be more than a secondary factor in the situation, and 
a long period (twenty-five years, in the opinion of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier) must elapse before the United States import wheat 
to any extent, we may then expect to hear the cry for Prefer- 
ence raised in downright earnest. The other day the Premier 
of Manitoba pointed out that the West, with its large foreign- 
born population, cannot be held for ever by the ties of mere 
sentiment, and warned the British Government that it would 
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some day be necessary to treat Canadians better than foreigners 
if the Empire were to become a reality or even continue to 
exist in its present form. 

The visit of Prince Fushimi, who has said that “Canada 
stands for quality, the United States for quantity,” in 
the opinion of his compatriots, is welcomed as a_ proof 
of the growing prestige of the Dominion. I hope to deal 
with his tour next month, Meanwhile let it suffice to 
remark that, but for suggestions received from a Canadian 
source, the British Government would have allowed the 
Empire’s guest to return by way of Seattle on one of Mr. 
J. J. Hill’s steamships. Assuredly the present incumbents 
of Downing Street are sadly lacking in that imaginative faculty 
which is always a characteristic of true statemanship, The 
idea of bringing up a cruiser from the Southern Pacific to 
Vancouver, so that the Prince might not leave the hospitable 
shadow of the British flag during his long homeward journey, 
never occurred to this Cabinet of all the buried talents, 
though I have no doubt whatever they will take the whole 
credit of devising the compliment to themselves. It would 
have shown a sad want of courtesy and diplomatic common 
sense if he had been forced to sail from Seattle, the most 
indecent of the “ wide-open ” cites of the American West, where 
the Japanese immigrant has always been called a “ nigger ” and 
treated as such. When Prince Arthur of Connaught took 
the insignia of the Garter to Japan, the national sense of the 
meaning of his mission was expressed in a thousand picturesque 
acts. Every child in the Japanese schools was taught the 
history of the great Order and the significance of its motto, 
and was told that the King’s gift was the first formal recogni- 
tion of the Mikado’s status as the equal in every respect of 
the greater sovereigns of the West. It was Banzai all the way 
to the capital of Dai Nippon, and wherever it was possible the 
children were mustered on the hillsides in coloured raiment 
so as to present the aspect of a living Union Jack—a device 
worthy of the most artistic nation in the world. 


3 


All Canadians who have considered the matter deeply 
sympathise with Sir Robert Bond’s efforts to obtain justice for 
Newfoundland, and deplore the utterly unjustifiable attempts to 
suppress his speech in the Conference. The crucial point of 
the Newfoundland fisheries dispute in its latest phase is that 
the British Government, in its anxiety to flatter the United 
States, has concluded a modus vivendi which practically 
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abrogates a Newfoundland statute, and is therefore an uncon- 
stitutional act of interference with the domestic affairs of a 
self-governing Colony. All the visiting Premiers were in 
agreement on this point, and it is certain that the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council will declare that the island 
Government has a legal right to prevent Newfoundlanders from 
taking service aboard the Gloucester vessels, No doubt 
Newfoundland would not be subject to these discourtesies and 
acts of injustice if she became the tenth province of the 
Dominion. Sooner or later British North America must 
become a single political unit. Only then can the great 
Imperial asset of the North Atlantic fisheries, which is shared 
between Canada and Newfoundland, be realised to the best 
advantage. Sir Robert Bond is still of opinion that union 
would not be profitable to the island, and is not a ques- 
tion within the pale of practical politics. But the very policy 
to which his whole career has been devoted—the attempt 
to carry through a reciprocity treaty with the United States— 
is a proof that Newfoundland cannot preserve its present 
isolation, It is true the island has great natural resources. 
But they are not of such a kind as to render the island 
economically self-supporting, even if they were fully developed, 
which will never be the case so long as the free inflow of 
capital is hindered by a tariff fence on all sides. Reciprocity 
with the United States is out of the question so long as the 
American Senate is the trustee of all trust interests—including 
the Gloucester fishing interest—and the only logical way out 
of the economical difficulty is a rapprochement with the 
Dominion. There are a few small secondary industries in 
Newfoundland—factories for making rope and twine, etc.— 
which might be killed as a result of union. But there are 
good reasons for saying that, if the island people saw fit to 
throw in their lot with Canada, an arrangement could be 
made to prevent the shareholders in these concerns suffering 
loss. In Earl Grey’s words, “they will push against an open 
door.” And if Sir Robert Bond makes the great personal 
self-sacrifice which Joseph Howe made when he saw that 
Nova Scotia could not hold aloof from Confederation, and 
becomes a Cabinet Minister at Ottawa, he will not feel, as 
Howe did, that he was held there by a halter, 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION: THE ORANGE RIVER 
COLONY’S NEW CONSTITUTION 


THE situation in South Africa at the present moment is a very 
serious one. We have dealt elsewhere with the corrupt 
bargain between the Home Government and the Transvaal 
Ministry, but in South Africa, in all four Colonies, the 
economical and political questions are so inextricably entangled 
that it is difficult to describe effectively any part of the 
political state of the country without dealing with the condition 
of the mining industry, irretrievably damaged by the repatria- 
tion of the Chinese. 

Ever since Great Britain gave an overwhelming majority to 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, blow upon blow has been 
dealt to the stability and welfare of the South African 
Colonies, and it is as well that Englishmen should realise 
what is being done in their name to those unhappy Colonists 
whose crime in the eyes of the present Home Government 
consists in their loyalty to the Empire and to British ideals. 
The Transvaal has been, by the adroit juggling of the pro- 
Boers in the Cabinet, handed over to those men who until 
five years ago were in arms against us. Politicians in this 
country seem to have forgotten the war, or that it ever had any 
object but to supply them with material for perorations ; they, 
and the bulk of the Press, have forgotten that the Boers fought 
us because they hated us, our language and our ideals. The 
Dutch would not admit our system of equal rights for all white 
men, clean justice, pure administration, and fair play for coloured 
races. They fought us courageously and persistently for 
nearly three years in order to avoid these necessary results of 
incorporation in the Empire. They had originally declared 
war On us for insisting that they should adopt those in- 
stitutions of elective government which many Radicals seem 
anxious to press upon the Tsar of Russia, The war has 
not changed the Boers, but they are a practical people, 
and if we had stood by the results of our hard-won victory 
and maintained the admirable and just government established 
by Lord Milner and his brilliant young lieutenants they 
would have acquiesced in our occupation of their country, 
and would in time have seen reason in the British institutions 
which benefited them. But what has been the Boers’ experi- 
ence of Great Britain? They have seen that for some reason, 
which cannot be easily understood by a patriotic people, a 
great Party in the Home State has allied itself with the enemies 
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of the Empire. They have seen that no calumny of English- 
men serving the Empire in South Africa has been too vile for 
the paid agents of the Liberais to disseminate among British 
electors, and they have seen that professional agitators who 
earn their living by promoting discord have been accepted as 
worthy witnesses by the Liberal Press. Seeing all this, they 
have said, “ Those English are divided, weak, unfit to govern 
strong men. Let us achieve our emancipation from them by 
the peaceful means so many of them are anxious to place in 
our hands,” The Boer is a politically disciplined creature; he 
will follow his chiefs with the blind obedience of a well-drilled 
soldier, We must all be impressed by his race fidelity in 
peace and his endurance in war. If he had other qualities to 
match these, our British Colonist in South Africa might say, 
“Well, since Great Britain has given the Boers the power to 
rule us, we will dwell under their laws in peace.” But our 
politicians seem to have forgotten what the Boer is like, as 
well as forgetting why he fought the war. He is no adminis- 
trator ; he has always been incompetent and corrupt whenever 
he came to dealing with the machinery of modern government. 
Just because he is so faithful to his own people, he cannot 
conceive justice to alien blood. Just because he pursues 
always the idea of an entirely Boer nation, he cannot live in 
peace with other white men unless they are willing to be, like 
the Huguenots, entirely absorbed into his people. He is an 
intolerable ruler over free men, because he is bent on this one 
notion of his, which is that his people, and his people only, 
count in the South African world. 

The Boers are now in the saddle in the Transvaal. They 
will soon be in power in the other newly conquered Colony, 
owing to the grant of a constitution to the Orange River Colony, 
of which the Letters Patent were issued on June 11, There 
can be no doubt in the mind of any thinking person as to how 
they will use their power. They will devote their energies to 
clearing out loyalists wherever that is possible, and to fur- 
thering a system of Government doles to men of Boer race. 
The Boer is no financier ; he likes money for his family and 
his people, but he is careless about his sources of revenue— 
ignorant of them, General Botha, for instance, has been dazzled 
by the offer of £5,000,000 to distribute among his own sup- 
porters, and he has overlooked the fact that interest will have to 
be paid out of a greatly lessened revenue. 

The Orange River Colony is soon to be handed over, like 
the Transvaal, to the Boer caucus, which is a purely racial 
party, whether it be called Het Volk, Africander Bond, or 
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Orangia Unie. Our British settlers are to be abandoned to be 
squeezed out by the merciless pressure of the victorious Dutch, 
who will not think a body of men so weak in numbers worth 
conciliating. Cape Colony will at the next election, entirely 
through the pro-Boer weight of the Home Government, revert 
to the Dutch, and the British population of all these three 
Colonies will suffer all the penalties of a race defeated and 
oppressed. They are now for many years to come the “ under 
dog.” “ Under dog” to a master who is ruthless in theory and in 
practice. Englishmen should never forget that although their 
island may deserve a Bannerman Ministry as a scourge for the 
supineness Of the islanders, our brave and loyal South African 
Colonists have done nothing to merit being placed under Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s friends the Boers, 


INDIA 


(BY A CORRESPONDENT) 


MISCHIEF-MAKERS in Great Britain are continuing to turn to 
the worst account the so-called unrest in India. But there is 
one aspect of the question that should not be without interest 
to those who have the welfare and the stability of the Empire at 
heart. The European population, excluding the Army, numbers 
rather less than 100,000, and is resident in the midst of subject 
races whose total is close on 300 millions. This gives roughly 
a proportion of three thousand natives to each single member 
of a community which is scattered for the most part in small 
groups Over an area nearly as large as that of Europe. There are 
other parts of the world, of course, where our compatriots are 
similarly isolated, but as a rule they realise the risks they run 
and take their measures accordingly. InIndia, on the other hand, 
the presence of a large army gives a feeling of security that no 
occurrence since the Mutiny has seriously disturbed, and the 
tendency is for the white man to devote such energies as the 
climate leaves him to his own particular work or play without 
worrying about his personal safety. That, in his opinion, is 
the concern of Government ; and Government in its turn can 
point to the existence of a volunteer organisation which gives 
facilities to those who wish to render themselves proficient in 
the use of arms. But does this organisation meet the neces- 
sities of the case? Assuredly not. In a community that 
is composed largely of professional soldiers, is it likely that 
the réle of sham soldier can command either popularity or 
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prestige? Asa matier of fact the more influential of the civil 
residents are inclined to regard the movement as a farce and 
stand out of it altogether. It is left for Adjutants appointed from 
the regular Army to do their best with an inferior personnel both 
of officers and men, and to concoct reports designed to conceal 
the rotten results of their task. Occasionally a leading 
resident does take up volunteering and uses his personal 
influence to make his men turn out; he parades them as 
infantry in the morning and mounts them as cavalry in the 
afternoon, and readily gets a flattering report from his 
inspecting general. But when his exertions have received the 
recognition of the C.I.E, (a minor order that prominent 
Anglo-Indians rarely escape) he passes on to something else, 
and the corps he commanded falls back into its normal 
condition of apathy and inefficiency. 

It must not be supposed that the Government of India 
regards the present state of things as satisfactory. Various 
proposals have been made from time to time to render 
Volunteering more popular. But none of these have been, 
can be, really effective, Climatic, social and other conditions 
render the whole question quite different from that with which 
we are familiar in England, for instance ; and nothing short 
of imposing a personal obligation for self-defence can give what 
is required. This latter system has, moreover, already yielded 
admirable results. Most of the Indian Railway companies 
include in the contracts of the employees they import from 
England a condition binding them to become Volunteers, and 
the Railway Volunteers Corps are in consequence the best in 
the country, and constitute almost the only exceptions to the 
lack of vitality which characterises the force as a whole. Why, 
then, it may be asked, has not the Government extended 
this system to other branches of the Public Service? 
It cannot be that a simple condition of this kind for 
self-defence in a country like India would be likely to 
prejudice the standard of the officials recruited from home. 
The duties and responsibilities of Volunteers are not after all so 
very onerous. The real reason lies elsewhere. The idea of 
compulsion in any shape or form is foreign to British sentiment. 
It would not be enough for the Government of India to urge 
that the step was necessary in the interests of those for whose 
safety it is responsible. Its Secretary of State would have short 
shrift with the Radical benches. Nobody cares to face the 
music. 

What after all are the mainargumentsthat support the eternal 
British reason for leaving things as they are? In the time of 
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trouble Britain’s sons will rise as one man, as they have always 
done before. They were ready to do so for instance at the 
time of the Panjdeh scare in the ’eighties. But they were not 
trained, and noarms or organisation were ready for them ; the 
scare passed off and the lesson was forgotten. We are told again 
that the prospects of another Indian mutiny are very remote. 
That may be so; but what man witha knowledge of India will 
deny that the situation always contains elements of danger? The 
unexpected almost always happens. In these days when there 
is talk—so far only talk—of the advantages of national pre- 
paredness in England even, surely it will be conceded that in 
India the case for preparedness is ten times stronger. And 
yet it is British sentimentality alone that bars the way. 

Why, it may be asked, has public opinion in India done 
nothing to forward the interests of the Volunteer movement ? 
The white population is in fact too small, too scattered, and too 
migratory to voice its views with any real effect except when 
racial questions happen to be aroused. Practically the only 
organs of public opinion are the Chambers of Commerce, which 
represent mercantile views alone, and whose leaders would be 
unlikely to associate themselves actively with a question which 
they rightly consider to be mainly the concern of Government. 
No one is inclined to take up Volunteering as a popular cry, 
but it surely none the less should be recognised as the bounden 
duty of every white man in India to take his share in rendering 
the position as secure as possible not only for himself but also 
for the women and children dependent on him. May a 
realisation of the terrible results that might follow a serious 
disturbance in India, more particularly at a time when our 
Army happened to have its hands full, never be found to have 
come too late. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE INDEX EXPURGATORIUS OF THE L.C.C, 


To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 


S1rR,—It would be interesting to know who is the originator of the new 
Index Expurgatorius as applied to London County Council schools. He is 
evidently neither a Progressive nor a Moderate, and he is unaffected by the 
swing of the political pendulum. Last year when the Radicals were in power 
a long list of English classics was declared to be unsuitable for the young. 
This year, with a Conservative majority in control, MZary Barton, by Mrs. 
Gaskell, has been added to them. Your contemporary, the 77zbumne, has 
called attention to the folly which excludes from school libraries this 
admirable work of fiction, but last year many even greater books were placed 
on the black list of the Council. Among these were Dombey and Son, 
Hypatia, Peter Simple, and Grimms Fairy Tales! ! / With reference to 
this last the Council Educational Committee pompously announced that they 
were preparing an expurgated edition. They must be amazing people, for 
not contented with their negative policy, they last year prepared a list of 
story-books to take the place, as prizes, of the ousted Dickens, Marryat 
and Kingsley. These were three in number, two American works, Zz¢tle 
Women and What Katy Did. The latter is very poor stuff, and the 
former is not up to the level of Dickens, except in the eye of a member of 
the County Council. But their last recommendation I am free to admit that 
I cannot criticise because I have not read the book, nor can I find any one 
who has. It may perhaps supply to the children of our elementary schools 
the humour of Dickens, the idealism of Kingsley, and the glorious spirit and 
fun of Marryat. The name of this work is The Rose-coloured’Bus. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
VIOLET CECIL. 


